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Ripple Effect 


To obsessed water engineer Marc 
Edwards, the lead crisis in Flint is 
just the beginning of an epidemic. 
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A radical new weapon in the 
war on false confessions. 
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RELEASE NOTES: WIRED ON THE ROAD 


STAYING LEAD-FREE 
IN FLINT 


HE CONTAMINATION Of tap water in Flint, Michigan, is a humanitarian 
catastrophe and has prompted a criminal investigation. But when 
contributing editor Ben Paynter and chief photographer Dan Win- 
ters traveled to the Rust Belt to report on the crisis, they had differ- 
ent approaches to staying safe. In search of a nontoxic meal, Paynter 
headed to a local mall that didn't draw water from Flint's corroded, 
lead-laden pipes. “After a long day of reporting, I ended up at a chain 
hot wing restaurant because it was one ofthe few places that I could 
be 100 percent sure there wasn't a health risk," says Paynter, a senior editor 
at Men's Health. *The area was overrun with people. Many urbanites I talked 
to mentioned that they now spend time there as a refuge." Winters, for his 
part, was less worried about brushing his teeth with the city's water. “I got 
dysentery from ice cubes in Burma and giardia from river water in Yellow- 
stone," says Winters, who also captured images for this issue's piece about 
a radical new interrogation technique (page 106). “If this had been a story 
about waterborne organisms, I would have been way more paranoid, and 
of course if I lived in Flint, I would have to be much more mindful.” Winters 
was so moved by the pictures he took in Flint that he turned in 22 images 
to WIRED's photo team, among the most he's delivered for one story in his 
35-year career. See some of his work and read Paynter's article on page 90. 
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Dan Winters 
in Flint with a 
4- by 5-inch 

large-format 
film camera. 
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Mark McClusky 


Issie Lapowsky 


On the Campaign Trail 

Staff writer Issie Lapowsky has 
reported on the world of startups, 
small businesses, and entrepre- 
neurs. Now she's leading WIRED's 
election coverage. Lapowsky has 
taken to her new beat, learning 
everything from the intricacies of 
the lowa caucuses to what data 
politicians keep on rally attendees 
and campaign donors. “lm never 
chasing the gossip of the day or 
who said what about whose wife,” 
she says. “I’m always looking for 
how the campaigns are using tech 
to reach voters, how their plat- 
forms would impact the tech world, 
and how the industry is influencing 
politics" Check out Lapowsky's 
take on the weird, mashed-up poli- 
tics of Silicon Valley on page 28. 


Off-Court in Austin 

Usually, the action in the NBA is on 
the court. But for his story on the 
league'stechnology efforts, WIRED 
head of product and business 
development Mark McClusky 
(above, with Warrior Andre 
Iguodala) found that some of the 
excitement takes place far from 
the hardwood. When he flew to 
Austin for SXSW, he found himself 
backstage talking sports with 
NBA commissioner Adam Silver. 
"Even at SXSW, Silver stood out 
for his tech savvy and expansive 
view of its role in bringing the 
NBA to fans all over the world,” 
McClusky says. Read about how 
Silver is trying to turn b-ball into a 
global juggernaut on page 59. 
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compression algorithm, brings you 
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in a series featuring WIRED’S best artists 
and designs sent directly to you four times 
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is pitch argues. 
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ing on: a human genius 
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5. And these аге the sakes’ 
Beyond the metaphysi- 
cal, building these Als 
will have implications for 
the entire tech industry. 
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CLOWN TOWN 


THE FIVE LEADING MEN Of HBO's tech-parody masterpiece, Silicon 
Valley, are legitimately hilarious. But as senior writer Brian Raf- 
tery pointed out in our April cover story (“Get Busy, Stay Busy”), 
Thomas Middleditch, Kumail Nanjiani, T. J. Miller, Martin Starr, 
and Zach Woods are not exactly megacelebrities. Instead they rep- 
resent an all-new kind of comedy star, one who shines in a wide 
variety of less-visible places, from ensemble TV shows and web 
series to podcasts and indie films. Think of it, in other words, as the 
new comedy gig economy. Or should that be the ... gag economy? 
Sorry—we’ll leave the jokes to the professionals. 


“THIS COMEDY PIECE DOUBLES 
AS GOOD FREELANCE ADVICE: 
DIVERSIFY YOUR SKILLS.” 


“An emerging upper-middle 
class of actors’ is a perfect 
expression for people of the 
Silicon Valley cast’s caliber. 
They’re not superstars, but to 
a large group of comedy nerds, 
they’re what makes comedy 
interesting today. If you listen 
to podcasts like Comedy Bang! 
Bang! or WTF or You Made It 


Weird or watch any TV show 
outside the major networks, 
they’re everywhere.” 
VickyLowe on Reddit 


“Рт confused about how this is 
a revolution or a victory for 
comedy. Educated, mostly white 
dudes, not a woman in sight.” 
Alex Gammelgard on Facebook 


The multiple 
covers of 
WIRED’s April 
issue, taken by 
Silicon Valley 
star Thomas 
Middleditch. 


“Why don’t we stop 
posting about ISIS? 
The less exposure 
the better.” 

Steven Podurgiel 
on Facebook 


@WIRED / MAIL@WIRED.COM 


“Deeply detailed 
analysis of why 
psychopaths on 
every continent 
feel attracted to 
this sect’s propa- 
ganda. Great job.” 
Yahya Abdellah on 
Facebook 


“Anya Kamenetz’s 
story offers a good, 
balanced look at 
Pearson’s move into 
for-profit schools 
in the developing 
world. But one 
important point 
was not mentioned: 
School is not just to 

*mold ... students into 
the perfect entry- 
level employees'— 
it's also supposed to 
give them a world- 
view so they can 


become active par- 
ticipants in a democ- 
racy. Do we really 
want to leave that 
task to a corporation 
whose goal is to 
maximize profits?" 
Lee Westbrock 

via email 


*So hard to imagine 
life this way. A really 
fascinating read." 
Damien Cannane 
(G Space. Damien) 
on Twitter 


ти WAT 


“Wow, a comic 
І could love! Hope 
this means we'll 


see more super- 
heroes bursting 
through: Hawaiian, 
indigenous, etc." 
Dktr 505 (@Dktr_ 
Sus) on Twitter 


“So if | plant a rub- 
ber tree and get 
а machete, | can 
roll my own?!” 
Kiteh Kawasaki on 
WIRED.com 
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WE ARE ANTI Ё 
= ANTIVIRUS. 


Antivirus is tired, slow and reactive. It cannot 
predict. Cylance is revolutionizing cybersecurity by 
using artificial intelligence to predict and prevent ------- 
cyber threats before they can ever cause damage. 
Let us prove it. : 
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NOT Oh, CUPID 
NICHE DATING APPS ARE 
ICKY AND BAD FOR LOVE ane 


BY ELISE CRAIG 


A 


ABOUT A YEAR AGO, when I was 
hanging out at a bar after work, Ж г 
talking about dating—the 
swipes, the winks, awkward IRL 
meetups, and, in my case, a mes- 
sagefromaswinger who wanted 
meto help him with a woodwork- 
ing project in his garage while 
his kids were at school—a friend 
brought up a new site called the 
League. "There's a wait list,” she 
said. “I want to get on it." 4 The 
League, for the uninitiated, is 
the ivy-covered country club of 
dating apps, designed for people 
who are “too popular as it is." 
There's a rigorous screening 
process—*We do all that dirty 
work for you”—that takes into 
account where your diplomas 


come from, the prestige of ГЭ 
your titles, and, crucially, > 
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your influence on social media. 
Two months after the League's 
November 2014 launch, the wait 
list was 75,000 people long. 

This, let's be clear, is not a good 
thing—and not just because elit- 
ismis lame. Apps like the League 
go against the entire promise and 
thrill of online dating. 

When sites like Match.com 
first came on the scene, way 
back in 1995, they gave singles 
a weird wide web of potential 
significant (and insignificant) 
others. You picked an age range, 
sure, and height requirements, 
fine, but your options expanded. 
Thanks to the all-inclusive power 
of the Internet, you were scroll- 
ing through goths and triathletes 
and electricians and investment 
bankers and chefs, and suddenly 
it didn’t seem so crazy to start 
trading emails with someone 
who rooted for the wrong sports 
team or even lived across the 
country. These people didn’t go 
to your college, and they didn’t 
know your friends (or your 
mom). But 20 years later, that 
diverse pool of potential dat- 
ers hasn’t grown broader and 
deeper—it’s been subdivided 
into stupidly specific zones. 

The process started with Tin- 
der (and later Hinge) requiring 
social media integration. Dating 
basically became six degrees of 
Facebook, and it only got nar- 
rower and more exclusive from 
there. The League is just one of 
a gaggle of services that appeal 
to the better-heeled crowd; 
there’s also Sparkology, the 
Dating Lounge, and Luxy (“Tin- 
der, minus the poor people"—no 
joke). The most selective of all, 
Raya, is invite-only—you basi- 
cally have to be a celebrity with 
asizable Instagram following to 
be asked. But specialization isn’t 
just for snobs. Apps now exist for 
pairing people based on the right 


astrological sign (Align), an affin- 
ity for sci-fi (Trek Passions), sim- 
ilar eating habits (Veggiemate), 
anda love of weed (My420Mate). 
Having interests in common is 
not a bad thing—especially if, 
say, religious identity is import- 
ant to you—but making sure 
every potential match has a 
beard (Bristlr) or is at least 6’ 4" 
(Tall People Meet) means inter- 
acting only with the segment 
of humanity we think we'll like. 
It's wrong and also ineffective, 


BEEN SUBDIVIDED 


|! 


WIN 
INTO 


STUPIDLY SPECIFIC ZONES. 


because the truth is, most of us 
are pretty terrible at knowing 
what, or who, we actually want. 

You might think that having 
a dating site for, oh, Democrats 
would be a good idea if you’re the 
kind of person who can't fathom 
a Carville-Matalin match. But 
here's the thing: When OkCupid 
scrubbed the data, it found that 
political affiliation didn't tip the 
scales on compatibility. People 
didn't really care if you were a 
Republican or a Communist. 
What mattered most was sim- 
ply how passionate each person 
was about politics in general: 
Diehards go with diehards, luke- 
warms with lukewarms. 

The site also combed through 
its data on successful matches, 
looking for the questions that 
best predicted which two profiles 
would couple up. Three stood out, 
and none of them had anything 
to do with politics, religion, or 
social status: Would you ditch it 


Elise Craig (де craig) 
is a journalist 

based in San Fran- 
cisco and the 

former managing 
editor of San 
Francisco magazine. 


alltogoliveonasailboat? Do you 
like scary movies? And have you 
ever traveled in another coun- 
try alone? Though all three ques- 
tions may give daters a sense of 
how adventurous the other per- 
son might be, they’re universal. 
They apply to elitists just as well 
as they apply to blue-collar work- 
ers—bearded or beardless. 
According to a 2015 study 
out of France, after 2006, niche 
dating sites began specifically 
pushing endogamy. “In love,” 
the researchers wrote, “people 
have long looked for their other 
half; now it seems that we are 
rather looking for our double, 
as if reflected in a mirror.” This 
is not cute. At best, it’s narcis- 
sism; at worst, it’s akind of social 
inbreeding that, inthe case of the 
most exclusive apps, begins to 
look suspiciously like eugenics. 
Social media succeeded because 
it abandoned notions of exclu- 
sivity, yet the tech community— 
infamous at this point for its 
diversity problems—is now 
happily siloing daters by race, 
income, and dietary preference. 
These are not values to live by. 
There is, of course, nothing 
wrong with dating someone who 
checks the same boxes as you do. 
But by drastically reducing the 
pool of potential matches, you’re 
not only hurting yourself, you’re 
ruining online dating for those of 
us who want to keep our options 
open. So as tempting as it might 
be to date my mirror image, I 
won’t be joining any wait lists. 
The swinging woodworker dad is 
definitely not the guy for me, but 
Торе it’s someone just as unex- 
pected. I’ll take my chances. Ш 
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SCIENCE AT WAR 
MARY ROACH ENLISTS. 


MARY ROACH was never especially interested in war. She didn’t 
come from a military family and had never reported on conflict as 
ajournalist. But the author of books on the science of sex (Bonk), 
eating (Gulp), and death (Stiff) specializes in, as she puts it, “turn- 
ing over rocks and writing about peculiar things.” So when Roach 
happened on some researchers in India testing leech repellent 
for use in the military, she thought, “Whoa. That could be a very 
Roach-y area.” Her reporting on leeches didn’t go anywhere, but 
it set her on a campaign to discover all she could about the weird 
world of war. —LEXI PANDELL 


The first chapter 
of your new book, 
Grunt, is about 
the high tech 
fashion of war. 

l love that, for 
such a stereotyp- 
ically masculine 
topic, you start 
with clothes. 


Originally | led with 
urotrauma, but my 
editor was like, "No, 
we are not leading 
with penises." The 
clothing chapter is 
like getting dressed 
for war. | get it: You 
need to bring the 
reader in gradually 
and not hitthem in the 
face with blown-up 
crotches right out of 
the gate. Every book 
| do, my editor is like, 
"This is not going to 
be the first chapter." 
I'm always thinking, 
"But it’s so grabby!” 
Well, “grabby” is prob- 
ably, uh, the wrong 
word here. 


What’s the 
state of military 
tech today? 


There’s a lot of virtual- 
reality training. That's 
always a problem: 
trying to train some- 
body in a safe way for 
the terror and chaos 
of an actual firefight 
so they can func- 
ion in an organized 


GRUNT 


MARY ROACH 


JAKE STANGEL 


Drone subs? 


The submarine that 
I spenttime on is 
basically a roam- 
ing nuclear arsenal. 
You're babysitting the 
reactor that enables 
itto stay under for 
months on end, and 
you're minding the 
missiles. Could that 
be done remotely? 
Probably, yeah. But 
it's really weird to 
imagine an uninhab- 
ited submarine with 
24 nuclear missiles 
floating around. 


Was there any 
good material 
that didn’t make 
it into Grunt? 


Yes, more in this 
book than any other. 
Women who go on 
long convoys can’t 
just step out of the 
tank to piss, because 
of the IED risk. Any- 
way, you don’t want 
to be the one person 
who’s like, “Excuse 
meeee?” So the mil- 
itary started distrib- 
uting this funnel that 
women have used for 
camping, only they 
didn’t make it pink 
and they gave ita 
new name, FUDD. Of 
course they gave it 
ап acronym. It stands 
for Female Urinary 
ЕТТЕ 


throw a cadaver | 
in the mix. It's like 
how Hitchcock 
always shows up in 
his movies—there's 
probably a dead 
guy in every book. 


Would you say 
there's a 

recipe for a Mary 
Roach book? 


One whole dead guy, 
two cups shit, sprinkle| 
with maggots. There's| 
your formula. 
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FOR YOUR LUGGAGE. 


Official Launch Partner 


C2 Lufthansa 


The future of convenient travelling: RIMOWA Electronic Tag. Check in your luggage with your smartphone 
wherever you are and drop it off within seconds. Find out more at: www.rimowa-electronictag.com 
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employees. 

THE UNITED STATES isa patchwork quilt ofred 


and blue states. But zoom in to Silicon Valley 
and you'll see those hues blend into shades 
that aren’t found on our two-party color 
wheel. A technocrat who has never voted for 
a Democrat in his whole Ше might march in 
the annual Pride Parade. CEOs who are all 
about immigration (they need programmers 
like they need air) might lobby for low capi- 
tal gains taxes (gotta make sure those stock | 
options area good investment). These Valley PARTY LEADER: = 
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А SHOWDOWN FOR SKIN SUPREMACY 


THE OLD 
SCHOOL 


LUBE 
STRIP 


= е The new Schick Hydro” is designed like no other razor to knock out 
HYD RO irritation. Its protective gel reservoir delivers 40% less friction than 
FREE YOUR SKIN® a lube strip. So leave your face undefeated with Schick Hydro. 


- ALPHA DO BEFORE YOU DIE 


STAYING IN A SKYLODGE Capsule—the only 

SLEEP | THE У thing like it in the world—reminded те of 
being atthe top of one ofthose glass eleva- 

9 tors on Ше side of a hotel, except the hotel 

p | р | 6 М 1 ST was a 1,200-foot cliff overlooking an epic 


view of Peru's Sacred Valley. You can see 

everything: crumbling ruins, the train from 

Cuzco to Machu Picchu, gorgeous farm- 

land stretching for miles. Getting there, 

obviously, is a trek. Latched to a cable, you climb a ladder of iron rungs pounded into the rock face. 
About halfway up, you have to cross a 40-foot gap on two cables, clipped to a third at hip height— 
nothing below you, nothing anywhere. I never cry, and I was sobbing. Believe it or not, it was worth 
it. When my husband and I arrived at the barrel-shaped pod, our guide unhooked the top and we 
dropped in. It was bigger than we expected and very comfortable. On one end was a luxurious queen- 
size bed; on the other, a lovely little bathroom (from the toilet you could 
look down through the floor at the valley below). When I went to open 
one of the tiny windows and snap a photo with my GoPro, a gust of wind 
whipped through—that was a little terrifying. But I was surprised that 
the capsule never shook. We felt completely safe. The guide, who occu- 
pied one of the two other pods, returned later with dinner—four incredi- 
ble Peruvian dishes. Before he left, he gave us an extra bottle of red wine. 
The stars were out, and we stayed up for along time. —JENNIFER WILSON 


Skylodge 
pods are 
bolted to the 
cliff in 27 
places. Even 
in high winds, 
they remain 
secure. 
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More space. 
More service. 
More than happy. 


The new Premium Economy Class 

is designed for more you-room: wider 
seats, two armrests, an amenities kit 
and a bottle of water. We’ve made 
more room for your luggage, too — 
by doubling your bag allowance. 
So take a sip of your complimentary 
welcome drink, tap for a movie on the 
12" touchscreen and start enjoying 
your trip even more. 


LH.com/us/premium-economy 
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WITH FOOD 
INSTAGRAM 5 
BRO-IEST СНЕР 


OF ALL THE Instagram users seduced by the 
#foodporn craze, nobody’s having quite as 
much fun with it as celebrity chef Jacques 
La Merde. At first glance, his creations look 

like Michelin-worthy masterpieces. But as 

you discover in the hilariously obnoxious, 
creatively spelled, caps-locked captions, he 

sources all his ingredients from gas station 

junk food. Oh, and chef Jacques is not actu- 
ally a “he.” The person behind the account is 
Christine Flynn, a Toronto chef. She created 
La Merde (“the shit” en francais) to poke fun 
at the self-satisfied, bro-tastic culture of the 
kitchens she’s worked in. We asked Flynn to 
whip up some special dishes for WIRED, and 
her alter ego went to work on Chef Boyardee 
and a bag of marshmallows. Nothing bon 
about this appétit. —7ENNIFER CHAUSSEE 


Follow Christine Flynn on 
Instagram Gchefjacqueslamerde. 


As Netflix takes aim at the global market, it's turning to 


CHELSEAS 
HANDLERS 
EXPORTING 

COMEDY 


an unlikely brand ambassador: Chelsea Handler. The 
comedian, who’s not exactly known for her cultural 
sensitivity, is helming Netflix’s first-ever international 
talk show, Chelsea, which premiered in May. How does 
the streaming service ensure its star doesn’t offend a 
ton of people? By employing a ton of people, it turns 
out, including a carefully vetted team of translators 
tasked with refining Handler’s frank humor in 20 lan- 
guages across 190 countries for more than 80 mil- 
lion subscribers. That’s a lot of people to not piss off. 
—JULIA GREENBERG 


chefjacqueslamerde 
NEGATIVE SPACE GAME 

V. STRONG HERE!!!! OUR 
SPEC 2МПЕ FT. УЗОРА 
CAN OF CHEF BOYARDEE 
JUMBO SPAGHETTI AND 
MEATBALLS MOUNDED 
INTO A SORT OF PILE AND 
THEN TOPPED W/ SHARDS 
OF OLD EL PASO STAND 
М” STUFF TACO SHELLS!!! 
ALSO THERE IS ANOTHER 
MEATBALL PLACED AWAY 
FROM THE PILE FOR VISUAL 
INTEREST!!! #tasteofitalia 
#anothermeatball 
#newnewnordic #tweezers 
#soigné #standnstuff 
#theartofplating #fusion 


chefjacqueslamerde 
HANDS IN THE AIR IF 
YOU LOVE GOGURT 


PINK DAIRY YOGURT THING 
THAT COMES OUT OF 

A TUBE, SORT OF SWIRLED 
AROUND WITH FISTTEARS 
OF SNOWBALL, ORANGE 
JUICY GEL, HAND TORN JET 
PUFFT MARSHMALLOWS, 
BLK LIKORICE, INSTANT 
COFFE AND YELLO NERDS 
GRAVEL. #bodegacasual 
#snowballer #topchefs 
#gastroart #eater #wildchefs 
#douevengogurtbro? 


chefjacqueslamerde 
UPPER NEXT LEVEL DES- 
SERT БРЕС!!! REPRESENT- 
ING THE EAST COAST W/ 

A CEVICHE OF SWEDISH 
FISH ON TOP OFA SEA OF 
VANILLA SNACK PACK THAT 
| ADDED BLUE FOOD COL- 
ORIN TO, AND THEN ALSO 
SOME MINI EGGS, LIMITED 
EDITION MINIONS BANANA 
BERRY CEREAL, MACRO 
MINT AND CHERRY FUN 
DIP. ВОООООООООООМ- 
MMMM #ѕпаскраскаһоу 
#qualitypurveyors #yas 
#fourmagazine #ltdedition 
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ОБ DAD ТЕТЕ ОЛА У 
GIET HES АИ ОА. 


Макег5 46" 15 а боја, 
complex bourbon 
finished with seared 
French oak staves 

— only in winter — 
creating big flavors of 
oak, vanilla, caramel 
and spice. 


Maker's 


46 


THE BOLD SIDE OF MAKER'S” 


WE MAKE OUR BOURBON CAREFULLY. PLEASE ENJOY IT THAT WAY. 
Maker's 46% Bourbon Whisky, 47% Alc./Vol. ©2016 Maker's Mark Distillery, Inc. Loretto, KY makers46.com 


| CAN DO 
THE FATALITY 
WITH ANY 
CHARACTER 


MESSY LOOK 
FLEXIBLE PASTE. 


MESSY LOOK 
FLEXIBLE PASTE 


806515 TEXTURE INSTANTLY. 


SHAPESHIFT ANYTIME. 
ANYWHERE. 


ЕРЕ 


FIND YOUR MAGIC. 
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ALPHA ADAPTATIONS 


HOT FOR 
PREACHER 


Space 15 
Expensive 


In the pilot alone, 
Preacher bounces 
between Texas, 
Africa, Russia, and 
outer space. That’s 
\ enough to blow апу- 
one's budget. "We 
can't be limited by 
finances," Goldberg 
says. "We had to 
get creative and do 
something weird." 
Апа sometimes that 
meant ditching real- 
ism altogether. "We 
knew we weren't 
going to make space 
look as good as Star 
Wars,” Rogen says. 
Rather than expen- 
sive (and likely 
still disappointing) 
CGI, they opted 
or thrifty and whim- 
isical animations. 


Religion: It’s 
ontroversial Stuff 


Preacher makes 
steaks of sacred 
cows—and while 
that’s great for 

its fans, the premise 
alone is enough 

to inspire a few 
angry church signs. 
For Rogen and 
Goldberg, the only 
way to balance 

the comic’s edginess 


From left, 

Dominic Cooper 
and Joseph Gilgun 
in a scene from 
AMC's Preacher. 


THE ’90S COMIC 


with respect was to 
let the characters 
take the wheel. “You 
have some people 
who have faith and 
some who don't,” 
Rogen says. “We try 
to honor the char- 
acter’s perspectives 
without infusing our 
own cynical beliefs.” 


75 Issues, 
Just One Show 


With years’ worth 

of comic books 

to pull from, getting 
lost in the weeds— 
or just getting 
Lost—is a real dan- 
ger. “We refuse to 
make a show where 
we don’t know how 
it ends,” Rogen says. 
“Мете keeping track 
of every little mys- 
tery we introduce, so 
we can pay it off in 
some shape or form. 
It’s never just some- 
thing weird happen- 
ing for its own sake.” 


Dark-Comic 
Fatigue Syndrome 


“One of the things 
people, including us, 
love about Preacher 
is that it treats read- 
ers like adults,” 
Goldberg says. But 
we've had a spate 
of dark-comic adap- 
tations recently 
(especially Net- 
flix’s Jessica Jones 
and Daredevil), 
and humorless ver- 
sions of Preacher 
have failed before. 
Luckily, Rogen and 
Goldberg went with 
what’s worked for 
them in the past: 
Preacher is as witty 
as it ever was, and 
an infusion of pop 
culture gags (like 
Tom Cruise literally 
exploding) brings it 
into the 2010s with 
an arched eyebrow. 


RAPPERS SAMPLING JOHN WILLIAMS’ SCORES: 2 CHAINZ, "WHERE U BEEN?" (THE WITCHES OF EASTWICK’S “THE DANCE OF THE WITCHES”) // BEASTIE BOYS, 
“EGG MAN” (JAWS THEME) // LIL JON Е THE EAST SIDE BOYZ, “GRAND FINALE” (LAND OF THE GIANTS THEME) // NAS, "EVERY GHETTO” (THE EIGER SANCTION THEME) 
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VIDEO GAME 
HAIRSTYLES 
HAVE EVOLVED, 


IT'S NO SECRET that as video game 
technology has become more advanced, 
so has the way the luscious locks of 

our favorite heroes have been rendered 
on-screen. But it's been a long journey 
from polygon pompadours to exquisitely 
composed coifs. Let's have a look at the 
evolutionary chart to see just how things 
have progressed. 


1981 


POSITIVELY PRIMITIVE. Early video game characters 
were basically unevolved blobs of pixels taking the form 
of animals and critters that were a little, uh, lower on 
the evolutionary ladder. But that extra savagery meant 
the ability to easily rip an opponent's arm off. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


2008 


7TH GENERATION 
CONSOLE 


MAD REAL. As video game tech reached maturity so did 
the way it was rendered in games. Sure you can see 
how hairstyles have realistic bounce and shine. And you 
can also practically feel the dust and smell the grease 
in a character's coif. That's why AXE's Natural Look 
Understated Cream is ideal for this hair type. 


1985 
8-BIT GRAPHICS 


HEROES OF THE MID-'80S were typically everyman 
characters thrust into impossible missions. (Anyone 
up for saving a princess?) But they managed to still 
keep it real, sporting overalls and some mega-sweet 
mustaches—making them the perfect fit for 

AXE Clean Cut Classic Pomade. 
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VIRTUAL REALITY 


REACH OUT AND TOUCH HAIR. With VR 
headsets, games are more interactive 
than ever. Imagine truly entering 

a game and squaring off with your 
enemy. His magnificent hairstyle 
waves in the wind. He beats you 
back again and again until you reach 
out with a digital hand, grab him by 
the hair, gain the advantage, and 
vanquish him. This is the future. 

And AXE's Messy Look Flexible Paste 
offers the best hold possible to combat 
VR headset straps. You're welcome. 


1990 
16-BIT GRAPHICS 


BRAIDS, POMPADOURS, AND MULLETS, 
OH MY! By the time the ‘90s rolled 
around video game characters sported 
hairdos that looked like they had been 
conceived in a mental institution and 
styled for a Mardi Gras parade. Like 
many fashion and hair choices of the 
decade, we look back on this period of 
time with a mixture of nostalgia and 
deep, deep shame. 


ЕБЕ 


FIND YOUR MAGIC. 


your on-screen style have you feeling like an 8-t 


be it's time for a reboot. Find out more at АХЕ.с 
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“AUTOMATIC. 


ALPHA MR. KNOW-IT-ALL 


FM HORRIBLE AT РЕМО ИРА LIRE 
A FOREIGN LANGUAGE. | ALWAYS 
GET 72227 REPLIES FROM FRIENDS. 
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Q: 


WHAT SHOULD I DO? 


BY JON MOOALLEM 


In1918, a moderately but fleetingly famous Belgian man 
A: named Jean Pierre Pierard published an intriguing col- 
* umninan American newspaper. Pierard was an actor, 
sometimes billed as *Le Colosse," since he happened to 
weigh 342 pounds. (He was just a tremendous, tremendous fellow.) 
He was also the “Most Married Man in the World,” and this was the 
particular expertise with which he was writing. What does it mean 
to be the Most Married Man in the World? Well, at the time, Pierard 
was оп his 23rd wife. Since 1886 he'd averaged one marriage every 
14 years. But still, he felt strongly that “it is not good for man to be 
alone." 4 This is the most important thing for you to know about Pie- 
rard—and I mean you specifically, my weird emoji-aphasic friend: 
Jean Pierre Pierard loved being married. He loved the institution 
of marriage—held it in the highest esteem—and felt a strong obli- 
gation to defend and venerate it against anyone who was starting 
to view it with the least bit of cynicism. “I believe in marriage,” he 
wrote. Deep down in the hallows of his giant being, the man was a 
romantic. And an optimist. And nothing about the clumsiness with 


d» CHRISTOPH NIEMANN 


which his optimism or romanticism kept 
colliding with reality was going to drain 
those feelings out of him. “It may surprise 
you to hear it,” Pierard wrote, “but it's the 
truth, that every one of these 23 times I’ve 
taken out a marriage license I’ve done so 
with the same glow of hope and faith that I 
had the first time.” Being married brought 
him joy, so he kept getting married, even 
if he was lousy at it. Then he kept getting 
married some more. 

Iassume that you see where I’m going. It 
should be obvious, especially since I’ve writ- 
ten it all in not-fun alphabet letters. You’re 
correct that emoji are essentially a foreign 
language. So the only way to increase your 
fluency in them is with real-world practice— 
which is to say, by failing a lot, but paying 
enough attention to your failures to learn 
from them, and by asking more skillful speak- 
ers, people you feel totally supported and 
unjudged by, for help and safe opportunities 
to practice. But most important, don’t let any- 
one, with their snide 2225, spoil the pleasure 
those emoji bring to you. Don’t be ashamed! 

Summing up: 

оплу— пете 

РАЧА ЧУ on ЧУ а ЧУ NI ЧУ ЧУ OW ЧУ ЧУ 

989 55 89 95 ЧУ 55 89 15 ЧУ 15 ЧУ 15 89 1580 ЧУ ЧУ 

NP SN 2А 

LIS 

OK? Just one more thing about Pierard: 
Foratime, he attempted a career as a profes- 
sional wrestler. It seems like the ideal job for 
Le Colosse—he could just fall on people and 
flatten them—and yet he was terrible at this 
too, maybe even more terrible than he was at 
marriage. Because he was ticklish—tremen- 
dously ticklish. He simply could not *permit 
ofany contact with his ribs while wrestling," 
The New York Times wrote, without being 
debilitated by his own giggling. АП that his 
opponents had to do, no matter how small 
they were, was flutter their fingers around 
Le Colosse's colossal midsection, topple him, 
and hold him down for the count. It was basi- 
cally over before it began. 

And, honestly, that's how I'd love to pic- 
ture you: joyously thumb-typing your syn- 
tactically jumbled, incomprehensible kissy 
faces, fires, whales, and eggplants without 
acare in the world, pinned on the mat but 
laughing and laughing and laughing. Do that 
and you're @. Ш 
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\ HISTORY 
OF PESTILENG 
DUR WARN 
MOSQUITOES 


THE Mosquito 15 the architect of much suf- 
fering: It’s responsible for more human 
deaths than any other animal on earth 
Gncluding other humans). And few spe- 
cies have caused as much misery as Aedes 
aegypti. This 4-millimeter-long insect is 
responsible not only for the Zika outbreak 
but also for transmitting yellow fever and 
two other excruciating diseases, dengue 
and chikungunya, that are currently inch- 
ing their way toward the US. Scientists have 
been trying to kill this bug for a century, 
but while each generation has made insec- 
ticidal breakthroughs, A. aegypti keeps 
bouncing back. “It’s a war,” says Johns 
Hopkins molecular entomologist George 
Dimopoulos—one we've mostly fought to 
astalemate. From the lab bench to the field, 
here’s achronicle of our battle with nature's 
most irritating killer. —DAVID FERRY 
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1981 


After being driven from 
much of Latin Amer- 
ica by heavy pesticide 
spraying, A. aegypti 
mounts a comeback. 
Brazil suffers its first 
dengue outbreak since 
the 1920s. 


Late 2000s 


Researchers 


Aedes aegypti is much more wide- 
spread than it used to be. 


1970 


begin studying the & 
mosquito's olfactory & 
system to figure out 

what odor molecules 

attract them to human & 

That info would prove 
useful for making 
traps and poisons 
that smell as delicious 
as human flesh. 
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@ Species distribution 
(estimated) 


1881 

— ин 
The French set out to 

dig a canal between the 
Pacific and the Atlantic. 
Over the next decade, 
yellow fever fells almost 
22,000 workers in the 
marshy, tropical Isthmus 
of Panama, until the 
French finally call it quits. 


Early 1980s 


The insecticide-treated 
bed net, that cheap 
preventer of malaria, 

is invented. But it 

does nothing against 
A. aegypti: Unlike mos- 
quitoes that carry 
malaria, Aedes feeds 
during the day—and it 
often comes back for 
seconds, ensuring vic- 
tims get bonus doses of 
any disease it’s carrying. 


2009 
E, аа 
Insect-control com- 

pany Oxitec starts test- 

ing genetically modified 

male mosquitoes with a 

kill switch—a gene tha’ 
makes them dependent 
onthe antibiotic tetra- 
cycline to survive. The 
ab-made bugs are fed 
he drug, then released; 
heir wild offspring, which 
inherit the gene, die off. 
Oxitec has reduced mos- 
quito populations by 
more than 90 percent in 
est areas, but for the plan 
о work, the company has 
o rear millions of GMO 
mosquitoes and release 
hem constantly. This 
leaves critics doubtful. 


ONLY ABOUT ONE 
IN FOUR PEOPLE 
INFECTED WITH ZIKA 
SHOW SYMPTOMS. 


KELSEY DAKE 
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JUN 2016 


Reed shows that 
mosquitoes transmit 
yellow fever. 


Scientists use radiation 
to reduce the reproduc- 
tive ability of 57,000 
males and release them 
in Kenya. A female mates 
only once, so if she 
hooks up with an irra- 
diated guy, she won't 
have viable offspring. But 
the radiation leaves the 
males too weak to mate, 
and the effort is a bust. 


3 2011 j 2014 3 2016 > 4 
In Australia, Monash Other scientists look- The International Atomic 


University professor 
Scott O'Neill, who had 
found an insect bac- 
terium that blocks 

A. aegypti from passing 
dengue to humans, 
confirmed its efficacy 

in the field. “The change 
we're making, ecolog- 
ically, is very small," he 
says. Early results sug- 
gest it may stop Zika 
transmission too. These 
non-GMO methods are 
cheaper and have the 
added benefit of not 
freaking people out. 


ama Canal dig, combating 
yellow fever by draining 
swamps, covering stand- 
ing water with oil to kill lar- 
vae, and installing screens. 
"Mosquito control paved 
the way for the canal," UC 
Davis entomologist William 
Reisen says. 


The US bans DDT, and 
one year later a syn- 
thetic insecticide called 
permethrin is intro- 
duced. It's effective at 
killing bugs, but by the 
"905, resistance to the 
poison is common. This 
is par for the course, 
says Dan Strickman, an 
entomologist with the 
Gates Foundation. Most 
new insecticides last 
only a number of years 
before mosquitoes 
develop resistance and 
we have to move on to 
the next chemical. Sci- 
entists call this the pesti- 
cide treadmill. 


ing to avoid the GMO 
bogeyman modify 
mosquitoes the old- 
fashioned way. At Yale, 
one group proposes 
selectively breeding 
mosquitoes that 

don't transmit deadly 
diseases. 


SUSPECTED 


1900 1904 1939 CASES OF 
т) — э || кенеше) А. АЕБҮРТІ- 
US Army doctor Walter | The US takes over the Pan- In 1939 a Swiss chem- TRANSMITTED 


DISEASES IN THE 
AMERICAS, 
(2015 FIGURES) 


ist named Paul Müller 
discovers that dichloro- 
diphenyltrichloroethane, 
or DDT, kills insects. 


(suie1sAsooe еацие uo доеце pepue1ulun елец osje p[noo y Inq ‘saldads əy} әдеорелә p[noo 18u |) 
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We've eradicated о ш 
В 2 n 
A. aegypti from most of 3 
the Western Hemisphere. = 
But DDT is an endocrine о 
disruptor and it tends to 
bioaccumulate—problems 
that lead to serious health 
concerns for humans and 
reproductive failure in big 
predators like bald eagles. 
Also, mosquitoes quickly 
| develop resistance. 
PORTION OF | а 
PHILADELPHIA'S 
POPULATION 


KILLED IN THE 

YELLOW FEVER 

DUTBREAK OF 
1793 


The Real Problem 
With Pesticides 
Chemicals are still our 
best defense against 
A. aegypti—if we're 
willing to use a whole 
lot of them, institute 
mandatory spraying 
inside homes, and do 
other things like out- 
law standing water 
on private property. 
“Just using that old- 
fashioned approach, 
we made dengue 
and yellow fever 

go away for three 
decades,” says Peter 
Hotez, dean of Bay- 
lor's National School 
of Tropical Medicine. 
“I’m not sure why 
we're not doing that 
again." (Hint: Because 
we're not willing 

to do those things.) 


Energy Agency funds 
pilot projects to revive 
and improve the irradia- 
tion sterilization process, 
and it begins working 
with the Brazilian gov- 
ernment to fight Zika. 
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NUMBER OF TRANSGENIC 


3 “КІШ. SWITCH" 
MOSQUITOES OXITEC HAS 


RELEASED INTO THE WILD 


Former Microsoft CTO Nathan 
Myhrvold and astrophysicist Lowell 
Wood have a plan to shoot down 
mosquitoes with bug-tracking lasers. 
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Hydrogen Peroxide 


This common house- 
hold product 15 here to 
delete stains. The chem- 
ical tends to produce 
free radicals—yes, the 
ones that people bat- 

tle with antioxidant-rich 
superfoods—but here 
their electron-stealing, 
cell-damaging powers 
are used to destroy chro- 
mophores, the molecu- 
lar structures that give 
red wine and BBQ sauce 
their eye-catching hues. 
Once the structures are 
disrupted, the color van- 
ishes, and it's like the 
stain was never there. 


Alkyl Dimethyl 
Amine Oxide 


Water sucks at getting 
grease off, so Tide uses 
compounds called sur- 
factants that mix well 
with both. Alkyl dimethyl 
amine oxide’s water- 
loving head grips the 
H,O in this solution, and 
its alkyl chain latches on 
to oils, prying off small 
chunks of stain and sur- 
rounding them, where 
they remain imprisoned 
until you do your laundry. 
That way, the hydrogen 
peroxide can perform 

its bleaching work more 
thoroughly, and those 
globs of penne alla vodka 
don’t end up back on 
your clothes in the wash. 


WHAT'S INSIDE 


Trimethoxybenzoic 
Acid 


Hydrogen peroxide’s 
free radicals are effec- 
tive color busters, but 
they can react with mol- 
ecules they’re not sup- 
posed to, frittering away 
their power on nonstain 
distractions. So the 
benzoic acid acts like 

a sort of hall monitor, 
scooping up rogue rad- 
icals and containing 
their chaos to the stains 
they’re decolorizing. 


Sodium Alkyl Sulfate 


Compounds in this class 
of surfactant molecules 
are known for their foam- 
ing and emulsifying 
prowess. Found in every- 
thing from shampoo to 
dish detergent, here SAS 
emulsifies stains, pull- 
ing them away from your 
precious fabric. 


Ethanol 


The booze molecule 
has useful properties 
other than getting you 
shwasty—it’s also one 
of the best solvents out 
there. Here, it keeps all 
the other ingredients in 
liquid form so the sur- 
factants can get to the 
stain properly instead 
of gunking up inside the 
pen. Once the stuff is 
applied, it evaporates. 


Magnesium Sulfate 


After you've erased the 
offending spot from your 
fancy dress shirt, this 
substance helps dry the 
solution so it doesn't 
leave a telltale wet spot 
while you’re out and 
about. Magnesium sul- 
fate is also called Epsom 
salt, and its manufactur- 
ers claim that, dissolved 
in a bath, it relieves 
everything from muscle 
aches to stress. We don’t 
know about that, but at 
least here it dissolves 
the stress of a stained 
shirt. CCHELSEA LEU 
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LET THE MARKET TRACK YOU 


FOR A CHANGE. 


Stay in lockstep with the market across all your devices. With thinkorswim; 
you can follow your own path and still be ready to strike when the market 
. takes an шега ро turn. 


thinkorswim technolo LAM the support you need, whenever and wherever 
you need it. It's the first latform in the industry to provide in-platform support 
on your desktop and n nobile device. You can even live chat and screen share 
with a trading specialist. 


So no Ша = the market goes, you'll be right there with it. 
TD Ameritrade’ 


Open and fund an account and trade commission-free for 60 days. 
Visit tdameritrade.com/thinkorswim 


See tdameritrade.com/600offer for offer details/restrictions/conditions and information on account fees/expenses. This 
is not an offer or solicitation in any jurisdiction where we are not authorized to do business. TD Ameritrade, Inc., member 
FINRA/SIPC. € 2016 TD Ameritrade IP Company, Inc. 
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GIVE US A HAND 


SURE, ALPHAGO—a Google computer that plays the game Go—beat 
Lee Sedol, the world's reigning master of the game. AI once again 
effortlessly outmaneuvered us poor bags of flesh. The machine revo- 
lution is nigh!4 Except there's one crucial thing AlphaGo couldn't do: 
pick up those black and white Go stones and put them down on the 
board. A Google programmer had to do that. 4 *Maybe the hardest 
part is not playing the game but moving the pieces," says Siddhar- 
tha Srinivasa, a roboticist at Carnegie Mellon University. He's only 
half kidding. Srinivasa is an expert in robot manipulation—the art 
of grabbing, holding, and using objects. And this, it turns out, is the 
real challenge for our emerging Skynet. Robots are increasingly able 
tounderstand the world, but they're terrible at handling it. If robots 
are really going to start helping us out in everyday life, they're going 
to have to get more than smart. They're going to have to get physi- 
cal. 4 Аз an example, take a look at the Amazon Picking Challenge. In 
this contest, robots had to grab loose objects—like a package of Oreos 
orarubber duck—and put them in a container. The winner took fully 
20 minutesto grapple with a mere 10 items. *Like watching paint dry," 
as one observer noted. The other teams did far worse; a toddler could 
have beaten them all. 4 The physical world defeats our bots because 
it's been designed by and for humans. We're masterful at dealing wit. 
mess and uncertainty. We intuitively grok the behavior of stacks of 


crap, things that roll over on their sides. Bots 
don’t. “Just look at your own desk,” Srinivasa 
says. “It’s filled with clutter, because humans 
are expert at dealing with clutter.” 

Today’s workplace robots—like the droids 
that move stuff around in Amazon ware- 
houses or the robots that weld parts on 
automobile assembly lines—work in super- 
clean “structured environments” designed 
to accommodate their potent but narrow set 
of capabilities. In other words, they’re molly- 
coddled. When they reach to pick something 
up, we make sure it’s exactly where they 
expect it to be. And when uncertainty arises, 
humans have to step in. Mercedes-Benz 
has lately been replacing some robots with 
humans because customers increasingly 
want their cars customized—and robots 
can’t rejigger auto trim on the fly. 

So how can we give these robots a hand? 
One approach is “soft pneumatics,” designed 
to cushion a grab at everyday objects, says 
Oliver Brock, head of the Robotics and Biol- 
ogy Lab at the Technical University of Berlin 
(which won the Amazon Picking Challenge). 
Another would be better guidance algorithms 
for navigating the hard-to-predict physics of, 
say, piles of apples or stacks of pens. 

But either of those angles will require 
gathering tons more data on such objects— 
“orders of magnitude more” than we have 
now, says Stefanie Tellex, а Brown University 
roboticist. She's trying to get all the academic 
labs around the world that use one popular 
wo-handed robot—known as Baxter—to 
network the machines together, so they can 
learn from one another. (Which, yes, sounds 
a little Skynetish.) 

Now, onenote of caution: Do we wantrobots 
obenimble enough to fold origami? Machines 
like that could take over nearly any manual- 
labor or service job from humans. But they'd 
also be our helpmates. As Srinivasa points 
out, millions of people struggle with mobil- 
ity problems as a result ofissues ranging from 
pinal-cord injuries to just sheer old age. Dex- 
erous robots could help them feed and clothe 
hemselves. “I think it's really important that 
eenablethese peopleto have dignity of life," 
he says. Nimble bots could do that. 

Plus, they could finally slap down their 
own Go pieces. Or petulantly wipe them 
all off the board in frustration when some 
human beats them, someday. Ш 
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| MUON 

JUST GOT 
MIGHTY 
SMALL 


MUON 
Flagship Audiophile System 


M U Audiophile 
Bluetooth Speaker 
Design by Ross Lovegrove. Sound by KEF. 


Innovation disrupts. When KEF collaborated with design 
master Ross Lovegrove to create the mighty MUON, it 
rocked the world of extreme high end audio. Inspired 
by the mighty MUON’s sculptural organic form and 
breakthrough technologies, the MUO makes new waves 


in the pursuit of art and sound perfection. 
WHAT НІ-ҒТ? Ш WHAT HI-FI? 


wee sso. 
=== КЕЕСОМ OBSESSED WITH HIGH RESOLUTION 


PHYSICS AND CALCULU 
EXCEPT FUN THIS Th 


The all-new 2016 Camaro turns science into a competitive sport. 
Driver Mode Selector tailors up to eight vehicle characteristics, 
including Traction Control, ride stiffness, shift feel and steering, 
to customize the driving experience. On SS, available Magnetic | 4 
Ride Control" reads the road 1,000 times per second to balance 
performance and comfort. And available 4G LTE Wi-Fi*' keeps 


you plugged into the world around you. LUFT 
[ШШШ У. 


2016 


CAR OF THE YEAR 
THE NEXT-GENERATION | | 
2016 САМАКО А FIND NEW ROADS” 
EVROLET Æa =a 


1 Requires a compatible mobile device, active OnStar service and data plan. 4G LTE service available 
in select markets. Visit onstar.com for coverage map, details and system limitations. 
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CARBIDE 3D NOMAD 883 PRO 


“CNC MILLING MACHINE” has an intimidating ring to it, doesn’t it? Or at least a for- 
professionals-only vibe. Sure, 3-D printers are user-friendly, but most can only build 
up objects from plastic or resin. CNC mills can go further, engraving, inlaying, and 


cutting complex shapes out of not just plastic but also metal and wood. They're 


as much fun for hobbyists as they are for serious industrial designers. And while 
the Nomad isn’t cheap, it’s a beauty, especially when you pick the bamboo option 
for the enclosure. A 56-watt brushless motor spins the cutting bit at 10,000 rpm, 


making precise edges and perfect lines. The included software suite means the 


only things you need to bring to the fabrication fiesta are your laptop and a raw 
block of whatever you want to carve. You'll fab like a pro, even 
if you're strictly (hell, proudly) amateur. —BRIAN BARRETT $2,600 &up 
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DX. DECONSTRUCTION ZONE 1 2 
N Bosch 36V Ironclad 
SDS-Plus Rotary Industrial Impact 
Hammer Gloves 


MONSTERSMASH 


The first—and best—part of any renovation project is the 
demolition. With these burly tools in your arsenal, you can destroy 
entire worlds. Or at least old countertops. —DAVID PIERCE 
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Stanley 
36-Inch FatMax 4 
Wrecking Bar 
Milwaukee M18 


Meet the ultimate 
M open-sesame device. 
It can pry boards, 


27 pull nails, split wood, 


crowbar the ever- 
living you-know-what 
out of just about any- 
Mthing. Spring-steel 
_ construction gives 


a^ itthe brawn to with: 


tand crazy force 


Nithoutbending,so 
-goaheadandthrow ` 


Fuel Sawzall 
Reciprocating 
Saw 


A good Sawzall is 
this galaxy's closest 
thing to a lightsaber. 
Wield.this 9-pound 
weapon with a cus- 
tomizable stroke 


speed next time you 
need to slice clean 


through some old. =° 


pipe—or whatever 


A key step in any 
kitchen redo: pulver- 
izing every inch of 
that tile floor. Bosch’s 
machine gun of a 
rotary hammer can 
chisel, drill, and flat- 
out decimate any 
surface—just swap 
in different bits. The 
beefy 36-volt battery 
will deliver hours of 
cordless mayhem. 


$749 


These reinforced 
finger-savers are nim- 
ble enough for finer 
work, but generous 
thermoplastic rub- 
ber plates keep your 
knuckles and meta- 
carpals intact when 
crushing time comes. 
A grooved palm 

(from footwear maker 
Vibram) keeps the 
tools in your hands. 


$40 
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Fiskars IsoCore 
10-Pound Sledge 
Hammer 

This sledge has a 
chisel-shaped face 
on the back of its 
traditional hammer- 
head. By concentrat- 
ing all the force on 

a single point—and 
flinging debris away 
from you—you'll get 
through thick dry- 
wall in a single swing 
without losing an eye. 
(You've got safety 
glasses, right!?) 


= some muscle into it. - 
« үт ^ - Ҙ 
r - you've already mea- - 
- sured twice. 
је 


NEW 


100% 
GLUTEN 
FREE. 


100% 
VODKA. 


Introducing THE Vodka, now also Ew INCRE OD ES Ti 
available in gluten free. Harvested 7 
from our fertile corn and buckwheat 
fields, the result is a gluten-free 
vodka, crafted from our fields to 
your glass. 


sx? GLUTEN FRE 
BATCH 26 p с 


PREMIUM 
С VODKA 


VODKA 


6090 


SAVOR STOLI* RESPONSIBLY. Stolichnaya* Gluten Free Premium Vodka. 40% Alc/Vol. (80 proof). 
Distilled (rom Corn and Buckwheat. Stoli Group USA, LLC, New York, NY. 2016. АП rights reserved. 
* - Registorad trademarks of ZHS IP Americas Sari or Spirits International B.V. 


ВУ SMART HOME SECURITY 2 


Netatmo 


Presence 
This floodlight- 


camera combo knows 


when your neigh- 
bor's dog is crap- 
ping in your yard. The 


impressive Al uses 
ан.“ shape and move- 
Platforms like Apple НотеК! and IFTTT (If This Then That) help your ment recognition to 


Internet-connected devices talk to each other. Use these cloud services to build determine whether 
your own domestic surveillance state. --ТІМ MOYNIHAN an intruder is a per- 


son, car, or animal. 
Also, watch the cam- 
era's HD feed on your 


1 phone in real time. 
The Presence arrives 

August Smart later this year. 

Lock (HomeKit 

enabled) Power Up $299 


Soon you'll be able to spin up IFTTT 
triggers that fire whenever a human 
hangs around on your front lawn 
for too long: Sound your connected 
alarm system and email yourself a 
photo of the loiterer. 


Forget fishing for 
keys while holding a 
case of beer. Install 
this puck on the 
inside of your door 
and it unlocks the 
dead bolt as it senses 
you (well, your 
phone) approaching. 
It works with Нотеки 
now, SO you can use 
your voice too: "Siri, 
open the door!" 


3 
Scout Alarm 


Scout's à la carte 
alarm ecosystem 
starts with the siren- 
equipped Hub. From 
there, you build out as 
you wish: motion sen- 
Sors, door sensors, 
and window sensors. 
All the components 
have a battery fall- 
back, so it'll raise hell 
even if your burglar 
cuts the power. 


$129 (Hub), $29 and 
up(sensors) 


Power Up 

Use August’s app 

to issue virtual 

keys to your 

trusted circle; one 
-for the dog walker, 
one for the CSA- 

| box delivery guy. 
d "Create а HomekKit 
» “scene” that locks 
the door and turns 
ona prowler- 
deterring outside 

Ге. Jight when 

you go to bed. 


Power Up | 
The system works with Amazon Echo: _ 


inthe window? Flash your smart lights 
Inc Eur on the TV sound bar. 
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МУ SPACE: JBFCUSTOMS 


LAIR OF THE 
SNEAKER PIMP 


Where the kicks are custom and the python rules the jungle. 


Never call Jacob Ferrato a cobbler. “A cobbler repairs shoes,” he 
says bluntly. “I’m a cordwainer: somebody who makes shoes.” Point 
taken. In the DIY sneaker world, where custom can mean anything 
from Sharpie swooshes to complex reconstructions, Ferrato offers 
a unique service: He dreams up new shoe designs and stitches them 

together from scratch. Like other 


Тор customizers, he made a name 
for himself doing Nike mashups 
and python-skin Jordans for hip 
hop dandies and NBA stars. Suc- 
cess, however, bred ennui. So 
he chucked the reconstruction 
racket for a while to focus on 
original silhouettes. Step inside 
Ferrato's atelier to see what cord- 
wainery is about. -RENE CHUN 


This Space Is 
the Place 


Headquarters for 
JBFcustoms 
(Ferrato’s middle 
name is Blaise) is 5 
minutes from down- 
town Cleveland. The 
25-year-old sneaker 
guru sews his ultra- 
rare wares here, 

in a 2,000-square- 
foot warehouse loft. 
"There weren't any 
YouTube videos for 
this when I started," 
Ferrato says. "It was 
all trial and error— 
mostly error." 


RICKY RHODES 


2 
Designer Desk 


Elevated on cinder 
blocks, Ferrato's 
triplex bench allows 
him to stand while 

he works. He built 

it with cheap Home 
Depot parts, but the 
materials stored in 
andonitare pre- 
Cious: exotic leathers, 
industrial glues, spe- 
cialized hardware, 
and well-used hand 
tools—the stuff that 
sneakerhead dreams 
are made of. 


3 
Sole Man 


Annual production 
hovers at 75 pairs, 
making every shoe 

a limited edition. 
Although Ferrato 
focuses on designing 
his own line and 
indulging the whims 
of celebs with exclu- 
sive one-of-one col- 
labs, he still does 

the occasional Nike 
homage to appease 
loyal customers. 

To order a JBF recon- 
struction, you can 
tweak an existing 
brand's model—cli- 
ents specify colors, 
materials, and things 
like piping—but you 
can't make changes 
to the shoe pattern. 
Prices start at $1,000. 
Well-heeled sneaker- 
heads who prefer to 
design their own sil- 
houette can commis- 
sion a signature shoe. 
This is serious grail 
territory and entails 
multiple sketches and 
intensive brainstorm- 
ing. The conversa- 
tion starts at $2,500 
and rises quickly. Of 
course, Ferrato's 
shoes, no matter the 
price, get special 
insoles: cork layered 
with suede. "Suede is 
more comfortable and 
grippy than smooth 
leather," he says. "It 
prevents your foot 
from sliding around." 
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QuickenLoans.com 


BETTER. (| 


Not just a better bathroom, but also a better home 
loan experience. Rocket Mortgage's completely 
online process gives you a custom mortgage solution, 
so you can refinance and start saving money to finally 
update that yuck-colored bathroom. 
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Built to Last 


The shoe last is a 
fundamental element 
in the craft of cord- 
wainery. This is the 
foundation on which 
patterns are cut and 
leather is stretched. 
These lasts, in sizes 
from 6 to 15, were 
custom-made to 
precisely fit the pre- 
mium rubber out- 
soles Ferrato prefers. 


5 
Rubber Baron 


A box of Margom 
soles waiting to 

be married to JBF 
uppers. Adidas 
Boost and Nike 
Lunarlon tech is nice, 
but for long life and 
understated ele- 
gance, nothing beats 
a beefy rubber sole. 
These are the same 
Italian-made cup 
soles used by tony 
design houses and 
chic footwear 
brands. For a tight 
fit, each sole is 
cemented to the 
upper and rein- 
forced with stitching. 


MY SPACE: JBFCUSTOMS 
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Assembly Line 


Look Sharp 


Sewing leather shoes 
together 15 like filling 
out the NYT cross- 
word puzzle with a 
pen. There’s no mar- 
gin for error. Mistakes 
will happen if you use 
a puny Singer. That’s 
why there are four 
industrial sewing 
machines at the JBF 
loft. Each has a differ- 
ent configuration 

that allows the nee- 
dle to reach various 
parts of the shoe. 
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Old-school fanatic 
that he is, Ferrato 
uses only Japanese 
and European skiving 
knives. What is skiv- 
ing? It’s the tedious 
process of thinning 
the edges of a piece 
of leather so that 

all the pattern pieces 
fit together like a 
jigsaw puzzle. “One 
hundred percent 
handcrafting, zero 
percent bullshit,” 
Ferrato says proudly. 


Home Stretch 


Snake Charmer 


Those aren’t steam- 
punk nail clippers. 
They're lasting pin- 
cers: blunt-nosed 
pliers used to stretch 
the upper material 
overthe last. Those 
skinny tacks are 
hammered into the 
underside of the 
last to secure the 
upper in place. 


Ferrato has a thing 
for exotic skins: 
ostrich, lizard, and 
even shark. His 
most in-demand 
luxe leather is 
python. Dyed in a 
wide spectrum 

of vivid colors, this 
hide is coveted 
for its bold scale 
pattern and texture. 


Introducing 


MARK Е 
XL 
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CLASSIC 


FULL ON VAPOR 


Simulated vapor. 
MARKTEN, FULL ON VAPOR and related design marks are trademarks of Nu Mark LLC. 


WARNING: This product is not intended for use by women who are pregnant or breast feeding, 
or persons with or at risk of heart disease, high blood pressure, diabetes, or taking medicine for 
depression or asthma. Nicotine is addictive and habit forming, and it is very toxic by inhalation. 
Nicotine can increase your heart rate and blood pressure and cause dizziness, nausea, and 

stomach pain. Inhalation of this product may aggravate existing respiratory conditions. 


© 2016 Nu Mark LLC  J1171 
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MODERN 


CARE WORKS BETTER 


THE MORE PIECES WE 


\ 


І OPTUM 


People. Technology. Data. Action. 


CONNECT 


HEALTHIER IS HERE 


Who has the biggest impact on our health? The doctor, the 
pharmacist, the health plan, public policy? To power modern 
health care, we believe the answer is all of the above and more. 
After all, the only way to treat the whole person is to engage the 
whole health system. As a health services and innovation company, 
we're connecting every part of the system by combining data 
and analytics with technology and expertise. Because when 

it comes to making Healthier happen, we're all in this together. 


optum.com/healthier 
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The Association 


BY MARK MCCLUSKY 


IN 2014, the Los 
Angeles Clippers were just 
getting used to being a good 
basketball team. After more 
than three decades of irrele- 
vance—and only four winning 
seasons—they'd finally found 
that magic mix of talent and 
cohesion and had become a 
division-winning powerhouse 
practically overnight. But then 
they hit another roadblock: 
TMZ published a recording of 
theteam's owner, Donald Ster- 
ling, makingracist comments. 
The scandal spread. Rumors 
began to swirl that the league 
would force Sterling to sell the 
team. Basketballin LA has long 
been associated with celebrity, 
and the names of A-list prospec- 
tive buyers flew: Billy Crystal, 
Oprah Winfrey. Even boxer 
Floyd Mayweather reportedly 
expressed interest. 


SOCIAL MEDIA FOLLOWINGS FOR PROFESSIONAL SPORTS LEAGUES 


NBA NFL 


Facebook — 


29,536,095 13,570,746 
Twitter — 


21,200,000 18,000,000 


And then, in May, Steve Ball- 
mer, former CEO of Microsoft, 
put $2 billion on the table. 

The sports business world 
greeted the news with some- 
thing between befuddlement 
and shock. “I’m completely 
hornswaggled—if that isn’t a 
word, it should be—by the going 


EDDIE GUY 


MLB NHL 


6,399,139 4,095,352 


5,720,000 4,640,000 


price,” Michael Leeds, an eco- 
nomics professor at Temple Uni- 
versity, said at the time. It was 
the second-highest price ever 
paid for a North American sports 
franchise (the record was for 
baseball’s Los Angeles Dodgers, 


which sold for $2.15 bil- [5 
Поп 2012). It was nearly > 
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four times the previous National 
Basketball Association record, 
set just months before when 
the Milwaukee Bucks sold for 
what now seemed to be the bar- 
gain price of $550 million. 

Ballmer thought it was worth 
it. He’s a hoops junkie who 
spent years playing in a regu- 
lar pickup game at Microsoft, 
even after he took over as CEO. 
“Tve never been a good basket- 
ball player," Ballmer says, *but 
Idid stats for my college team, 
tracking rebounds and assists. 
Ijust liked the game." He had 
flirted with buying franchises 
for years, looking at teams in 
Detroit, Sacramento, and Mil- 
waukee. “I knew I was bidding 
more than the second bidder, 
maybe even 10 percent more," 
he says ofthe Clippers. ^But ifI 
could get a 2 to 4 percent yield 
from the franchise and have it 
appreciate like an S&P index 
fund, that's pretty good." 

When Steve Ballmer went all in 
on Ше Clippers, he wasn’t esti- 
mating whattheteam was worth 
onthe day he bought it. He was 
looking at its future value. This 
happens every day inthe technol- 
ogy sector—it’s hard to imagine 
that Uber, say, is currently worth 
the $51 billion valuation private 
equity investors have given it. 
Inthe sports world, though, this 
kind of thinking is rare. 

At least, it used to be. But 
a new generation of owners 
like Ballmer, with fortunes 


Mark McClusky is 
head of product and 
business develop- 
ment at WIRED. Не 
wrote about basket- 
ball and big data 

in issue 22.11. 


made in technology, private 
equity, and venture capital, 
are accustomed to being inti- 
mately involved with their 
investments. They’re not just 
looking to win championships 
and trophies. They’re looking 
to build a great business. 
More than that, these tech- 
enabled owners have helped 
turn the NBA into North Amer- 
ica’s most forward-thinking 
sports league. Other leagues 
struggle with aging fans and 
restrictive views on intellec- 
tual property; the NBA has the 
youngest TV audience of any US 
league and lets its content flow 
through the wilds of the Inter- 
net. While the other US leagues 
struggle to build international 
interest in their games, the NBA 
has leveraged social media and 
new technology to builda huge 
global following. If the league 
has its way, the Golden State 
Warriors’ three-point-shooting 
machine Stephen Curry won’t 


NBA 


be merely an ambassador for 
America’s most exportable 
sport. He’ll be the biggest star of 
the biggest league on the planet. 


NOT EVERYONE 
thought Ballmer was crazy to 
write that big check. “He gota 
bargain,” says Dallas Maver- 
icks owner Mark Cuban, the 
first majority NBA owner who 
made his fortune in the dot- 
com boom. (Microsoft’s Paul 
Allen bought the Portland 
Trailblazers іп 1988.) When 
Cuban bought the downtrod- 
den Mavericks in 2000 for 
$285 million, he was merely 
a speculator, but he became а 
go-to resource for other own- 
ers who were looking toward 
the future. “The league was 
always open-minded toward 
tech but hadn’t really imple- 
mented much,” Cuban says. “I 
got all the questions.” 


One of those questions came 
from Adam Silver. Today he’s the 
commissioner of the NBA, but in 
2000 Silver was the president of 
NBA Entertainment, in charge of 
the league’s production arm. The 
All-Star Game that year was in 
Oakland; Silver wanted Cuban 
to participate in a tech summit 
that would connect people from 
the league with people in the Bay 
Area’s burgeoning technology 
sector. “In retrospect,” Silver 
says now, “it was the height of 
the Internet bubble, but it didn’t 
feel like it at the moment.” 

The list of companies that 
attended reads like an obituary 
for the first Internet boom: Red 
Herring, Scient, UrbanMagic, 
Quokka Sports, Gateway. But the 
day was ahit, andanew All-Star 
weekend tradition was born. 

In the decade and a half after 
Cuban entered the league, the 
Mavericks have gone from one 
of the worst franchises in the 
NBA to a top team, winning 
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its first-ever title in 2011. “Гуе 
investedin countless tech com- 
panies that impact the Mavs," 
Cuban says. He ticks them off: 
Synergy Sports, a web-based 
analytics platform; Catapult, an 
Australian company that makes 
motion-tracking devices for 
elite athletes; and Axon Sports, 
a cognitive training tool. “I try 
toleverage my tech background 
to gain any advantage we can." 

In fact, the overall composi- 
tion of NBA ownership groups 
has radically changed. Today 
roughly half of NBA teams have 
controlling owners with back- 
groundsintech andinvestment 
management. Vivek Ranadivé, 


founder of Tibco, owns the Sac- 
ramento Kings. Rock Ventures 
founder Dan Gilbert owns the 
Cleveland Cavaliers. Warriors 
co-owner Joe Lacob spent over 
20 years at the legendary Sil- 
icon Valley venture capital 
firm Kleiner Perkins Caufield 
& Byers, overseeing invest- 
ments in companies like Auto- 
trader.com and Sportsline. But 
he always had another goal. “I 
wanted to own a sports fran- 
chise long before I wanted to 
bein technology,” Lacob says. 

Today that KPCB experience is 
directly relevant to running the 
hottest franchise in the league. 
“When youre inventure capital, 
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if everybody knows about it, it's 
too late,” Lacob says. “My best 
investments were companies 
that people said to me, ‘That 
will never work’ or ‘There’s no 
data to support that.’ So now, 
withthe Warriors, I want totry 
every technology, as long as we 
think there’s a rationale for it. 
Let’s open it up and see what 
works, because that’s the only 
way you’re ever going to be on 
the cutting edge.” 

These owners don’t talk to 
each other about on-the-court 
matters, but they’re allintouch 
regularly on issues of how to 
run their businesses and reach 
fans. “Icertainly talk with Mark 


Non-US Nations and Territories Represented by NBA Athletes, 2015—16 Season 


Europe (47) 

North America, excl. US (16) 
South America (13) 

Africa (10) 

Australia (9) 

Asia (5) 


Venezuela 


Argentina 


мају 


Montenegro 


Cuban, with Vivek Ranadivé, 
with Dan Gilbert in Cleveland, 
with Joe Lacob,” Ballmer says. 
“I’m the newbie, so I’m mostly 
listening and learning. But a 
rising tide floats all boats." 

Ballmer is counting on that 
tide. Not only was he imagin- 
ing the Clippers' future worth 
when he bought the team, but 
he felt that he would be able 
to compound that growth by 
bringing technology to the fran- 
chise—especially whenit came 
tothe distribution ofthe team's 
games. Take the Clippers' local 
TV contract, which expires at 
the end ofthis season. The Clip- 
pers have been locked in con- 
tentious negotiations with Fox 
Sports’ Prime Ticket, which 
under the old contract paid the 
team approximately $25 mil- 
lion a year for broadcast rights. 
Reportedly, the team turned 
down an offer of $60 million per 
year andis setting out to deliver 
games directly to fans through 
astreaming service. 

Ballmer says the NBA has sup- 
ported his drive to experiment. 
Another league, like the National 
Football League—the $13 billion 
behemoth that dominates the 
American sports landscape— 
might not have. “There’s no 
local broadcast for the NFL, so 
how do you experiment?” Ball- 
mer says. “They’re in very good 
shape, but because everything 
is national, they have to think 
about tests and experimenta- 
tion differently. Baseball has 
many games and local TV, but 
most baseball viewers are over 
55. That’s maybe not the crowd 
you want to experiment with.” 


THE CROWD you do 
want to experiment with, 
however, is leaving cable 
behind—or at the very least 
supplementing it with Vine 
and Instagram and Facebook 
and Twitter. They’re watching 
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they're 
alifeline. 


highlights and big moments 
wherever they can and react- 
ing to them in real time. 

Take one ofthis season's mar- 
quee games, a highly anticipated 
February showdown between 
the Warriors and the Oklahoma 
City Thunder. Airing on ABCon a 
Saturday night, it drew the high- 
est ratings for a non-Christmas 
regular-season NBA game in 
over three years. The hard- 
fought battle went into overtime 
and ended with Curry draining 
arunning 32-foot shot with less 
thanasecond remaining to give 
the Warriors the win. 

The moment led to a social 
media frenzy. On Facebook, 
there were more than 60 million 
views ofthe highlights from the 
game, and on Twitter, superstars 
both present and past nearly ran 
out of exclamation points: 

LeBron James: (0 Stephen 
Curry30 needs to stop it man!! 
He's ridiculous man! Never 
before seen someone like him in 
the history of ball! 

Dwayne Wade: Curry is 
UNREALI!!!! 

Magic Johnson: Jf @Stephen 
Curry30’s game winning 
3-pointer doesn’t prove he’s the 
greatest shooter we've ever seen, 
I don't know what will! 

“The first thing that players 
do when they walk off the floor 
and head for the locker room,” 


Accelerating 
cures 


Hewlett Packard Enterprise hybrid 
infrastructure is transforming 95% 
of Fortune Global 500 Healthcare 

and Life Sciences companies. 
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Twitter COO Adam Bain says, 
*beforejumping in the shower 
or anything, is grab their 
phones and fire up Twitter to 
seeallofthepublicreaction and 
conversations about how they 
performed that night." 

Sports and social mediaarea 
perfect fit for each other, com- 
bining a massive, opinionated 
audience with conversational 
technology—and no other 
North American sports league 
comparestothe NBA on social. 
This winter, the league pro- 
claimed that it had over 1 bil- 
lion followers for league, team, 
and player accounts across the 
largest US platforms and on 
Tencent and Sina in China. 
Just counting official league 
accounts, the NBA has over 66 
million followers, almost twice 
as many as the NFL. Major 
League Baseball has only 15 
million. The National Hockey 
League has 11 million—halfas 
many as Stephen Curry. 


That’s no accident. “The game 
itselfis way more intimate than 
the other three sports,” says Gil- 
bert, the Cavs’ owner. “It’s the 
only one where the players aren't 
wearing a helmet or hat that’s 
a barrier to knowing them asa 
person. The closer you feel to the 
players, the more willing youare 
to further that connection.” 

It’s hard not to feel that close- 
ness when basketball flouts the 
conventions of stodgier sports. 
In baseball, “playing the game 
the right way” means that play- 
ers rarely celebrate or demon- 
strate emotion on the field; to 
do so might result in being hit 
by apitch later. In the NBA, part 
of the draw is emotion, the way 
that players react to their suc- 
cesses and failures. And indeed, 
some of the game’s most popu- 
lar players are its most emotive; 
Warriors forward Draymond 
Green celebrates exceptional 
plays with a bicep flex that’s 
straight out of pro wrestling. 


NBA 
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owners 
with 
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You probably know the move 
Imtalking about, even if you 
don't follow the sport. You've 
seen it scrolling by in your 
Instagram or Twitter feed 
hashtagged £ b, or you've 
seen а six-second Vine loop of 
it. Six seconds, by the way, also 
happens to bethe perfectlength 
to capture a breakaway dunk ог 


ascreen that frees a shooter for 
along-range three-pointer. The 
high points of basketball are 
eminently shareable, and the 
NBA has allowed that sharing 
ecosystem to blossom—in con- 
trasttoother leagues. Last Octo- 
ber, for instance, the NFL sent 
over a dozen takedown notices 
to Twitter, asking the service 
to remove GIFs and videos of 
game action posted by Dead- 
spin, Gawker Media's sports 
blog. Twitter responded by not 
only removing the materialbut 
alsotemporarily suspending the 
account. Similarly, MLB issues 
takedown notices when game 
highlights are posted. While 
both leagues are within their 
legal rights, the question is 
whether that’s smart business. 

To the NBA, it’s not. “Adam 
Silver realized early on that 
people would tape things off 
the TV set and upload it to You- 
Tube,” says David Levy, presi- 
dent of Turner, which airs NBA 
games andcomanages NBA.com 
for the league. “He understood 
Instagram. He understood 
Snapchat. He gets the fact that 
fans are fans, and you need 
to fish where the fish are.” 

Data backs up that instinct. 
“It’s almost like a free commer- 
cial,” Gilbert says. “To me, it’s all 
great for the league, enhances 
the league, promotes the league, 
and I think the NBA has got it 
right on.” Facebook commis- 
sioned a Nielsen study to quan- 
tify the effect of social media 
conversation around nine NFL 
games and found that each addi- 
tional share of a Facebook post 
about a game in the 15 minutes 
before it started correlated with 
an extra 1,000 viewers for the 
first minute of the broadcast. 
That's not a threat to traditional 
broadcast; it’s a lifeline. 

And if you think 1,000 new 
viewers per share sounds like a 
lot, consider how many billions 
of people are out there. Basket- 
ball has long had a worldwide 
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footprint, but the 1992 Вагсе- 
lona Olympics made global icons 
out ofthe NBA players onthe US 
*Dream Team"— Magic John- 
son, Michael Jordan, Larry Bird, 
Charles Barkley—and jump- 
started a generation of interna- 
tional player development. The 
NBA began this past season with 
100 players from 37 countries 
and territories, 22 percent ofthe 
league. That adds up to a huge 
international audience. The NFL 
announced that it will stream 10 
Thursday Night Football games 
for free on Twitter this season, 
а distribution move that could 
grow their international audi- 
ence. But it still has along way to 
go before it catches up with the 
КВА 5 global footprint. 

The international advantage is 
one that the NBA hopes to lever- 
age, especially when it looks at 
the other football. “Soccer is 
much bigger than basketball 
on a global basis," says NBA 
commissioner Silver. *We look 
at the delta between basketball 
and soccer and see an enormous 
upside." After all, unlike soccer, 
where several domestic leagues 
in Europe can claim to be the 
world's best, the NBA is clearly 
thebest basketball league onthe 
planet, drawing not just the top 
players inthe world, but world- 
wide attention as well. 


— — ALL THAT attention, 
though, can't change the fact 
that most fans don't live any- 
where near the arenas where all 
the action actually takes place. 
That's why the league was so 
excited about a demonstration 
onthe opening night ofthe NBA 
season at Oracle Arena in Oak- 
land: the first ever VRlivestream 
ofa professional sporting event. 
Acrowd of tech-company execs 
gathered in a windowless room 
inthe bowels ofthe arenato slip 
on а Samsung Gear VR headset 
and be dropped right into a seat 
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ALL-STAR OWNERS 


It should come as no surprise that the tech world 
is attracted to the МВА. Data-rich and fiercely 
competitive, with a social-savvy commissioner, 
the league fits right into these entrepreneurs' 
portfolios. —cBLANCA MYERS 
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Steve Ballmer 
Los Angeles 
Clippers 

CV: Former 
CEO and 
majority 
shareholder 
at Microsoft 
Investments: 
Second Spec- 
trum (sports 
tech), Twitter 
(owns 4 per- 
cent) 
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Mark Cuban 


Dallas 
Mavericks 
CV: Broadcast 
.com founder, 
entrepreneur, 
Shark Tank 
judge 
Investments: 
Sportradar 
(sports big 
data), Axon 
Sports (cog- 
nitive training 
for athletes), 
Cyber Dust 
(encrypted 
mobile mes- 
saging), Nativ 
(app-creation 
software) 


Dan Gilbert 
Cleveland 
Cavaliers 

CV: Founded 
Quicken 
Loans and 
Rock Ventures 
Investments: 
Rocket Fiber 
(optical fiber 
Internet ser- 
vice), Genius 
(online anno- 
tation), StockX 
(bidding mar- 
ketplace for 
high-demand, 
limited-edition 
sneakers) 
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Peter Guber 
Golden State 
Warriors 

CV: Media 
mogul, owner 
ofLos Angeles 
Dodgers and 
Los Angeles 
Football Club 
Investments: 
NextVR 
(virtual-reality 
livestream- 
ing), Whipclip 
(social-TV 
platform) 


Joe Lacob 
Golden State 
Warriors 

CV: Partner at 
Kleiner Per- 
kins Caufield & 
Byers 
Investments: 
AutoTrader 
(third-party 
car shopping), 
NuVasive 
(spine surgical 
products) 
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Vivek 
Ranadivé 
Sacramento 
Kings 

CV: Founded 
Tibco and 
Teknekron 
Software 
Systems 
Investments: 
Google, 
Yahoo, WebEx, 
Gametime 
(last-minute 
sports-ticket 
platform), Tin- 
tri (cloud stor- 
age), TopCom 
(communica- 
tions for world 
leaders) 
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that most of us will never be able 
to afford, on the floor at center 
court. “Ialways like to tell people 
sitting next to me, "You're about 
to have the greatest sporting 
experience of your life, ” War- 
riors co-owner Lacob says of 
his courtside seats. “I don’t care 
where you sit in a baseball sta- 
dium or football stadium, it’s just 
not the same.” 

An NFL gameis best on televi- 
sion. The camera can follow and 
zoom in on the complex action 
and help make sense of what’s 
happening on the field. Putting a 
VR camera at the 50-yard line— 
no matter how good the technol- 
ogy is—might not yield a more 
compelling product than the 
current broadcast. But putting 
a camera in that courtside seat 
that Lacob loves so much could 
give fans a VR experience that 
far surpasses the current broad- 
cast, drawing them tighter into 
the league’s web. 

In actual reality, the virtual 
version of the game shown that 
night was more ofatry than atri- 
umph. While the sense of space 
and depth was there, some of the 
visceral nature of the game— 
sneakers squeaking against 
wood, grunts of exertion—was 
missing. It was exactly good 
enough that you could imagine 
how good it can be, once the 
technology improves. 

Lacob’s co-owner, entertain- 
ment executive Peter Guber, is so 
excited about the potential for VR 
that he’s invested (both person- 
ally and through his companies) 
in NextVR, the live-VR broad- 
casting startup that handled 
the opening-night demo. Other 
investors in the company’s $30.5 
million Series A funding round 
include the venture arms of cable 
giants Comcast and Time Warner, 
as well as the Madison Square 
Garden Company, which owns the 
NBA’s New York Knicks as well 
as the New York Rangers in the 
NHL. “Only 18,000 people can go 
tothe stadium,” Guber says, “and 


there’s 7.5 billion people on the 
planet. I mean, come on, just run 
the numbers. You're not giving 
upaseatinthe stadium—you're 
making that seat 100, 200, 500,a 
million times more profitable." 

The biggest potential prize 
here is China. By some esti- 
mates, almost as many peo- 
ple play basketball in China as 
there are people in the United 
States—300 million. The NBA 
dreams of turning the massive 
Chinese market into the engine 
that propels the league into the 
global economic stratosphere. 
If you can drop those fans into 
a virtual courtside seat, that's 
apretty handy booster rocket. 

NBAexecutivesusedto believe 
that the league needed fran- 
chises in Europe or Asia fora 
quantum leap. Nobody thinks 
that anymore. “Our future over 
the next decade will be defined 
by technology’s ability to come 
as close as we can to replicat- 
ing that courtside experience,” 
Silver says. Why take basket- 
ball to fans when VR can bring 
fans to you? 


THE TOUGHEST ticket 
intown during Ше 2016 NBA АП- 
Star weekend in Toronto wasn’t 
for the game itself, which over 
the years has devolved into an 
exhibition of spectacular shoot- 


drawing them 
even closer. 
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ing and fast breaks with abso- 
lutely no defense whatsoever. 
It wasn't for the Slam Dunk 
contest, a battle between two 
mind-bendingly good second- 
year players—Zach LaVine and 
Aaron Gordon. (The contest was 
hailed as one of the best ever, 
and highlight videos drew more 
than 140 million views on Face- 
book, Twitter, Vine, nstagram, 
Snapchat, and YouTube.) 

No, the hardest room to get 
into on that February week- 
end was a ballroom at the Fair- 
mont Royal York Hotel, where 
NBA owners, tech folks, media 
members, and other sports 
leaders gathered to talk apps 
and analytics, data and dunks. 
It was the 17th annual NBA All- 
Star Technology Summit, carry- 
ing on the tradition that Silver 
started in the Bay Area in 2000. 
The names of the attendees have 
changed, but they’ve gotten no 
less important. One senior man- 
ager at an NBA team said to me, 


whenlItold him that I had scored 
a ticket, “You’ll have to tell me 
what happens. I can’t get in.” 

The Summit is offthe record, in 
order to encourage the panelists 
to freely discuss ideas, even to 
argue with one another. But what 
was perhaps the most futuristic 
moment of the day came right 
at the start, during the com- 
missioner’s introduction to the 
proceedings. Silver was talking 
about the history of basketball, 
how the game’s inventor, James 
Naismith, was actually Cana- 
dian. As Silver spoke, images of 
Naismith were projected behind 
him, until the photo of Naismith 
actually interrupted Silver... and 
then stepped out of the screen as 
astunning hologram. (Naturally, 
the NBA posted this moment on 
social media—the Vine loop of 
Naismith has been viewed over 
12 million times.) 

The hologram talked. “Thanks 
to the NBA’s embrace of mobile, 
social, and on-demand content 


NBA 


platforms, today NBA basket- 
ball reaches more fans than ever 
before,” the Naismithbot said. 
“As the game grows and expands 
around the world, the league will 
continue to push the envelope 
with cutting-edge technologies 
like virtual reality, 4K ultra-high- 
def television ...even holograms.” 
The holographic Naismith wasn’t 
just impressive, it was also 
relentlessly on-message. 

More than 2,500 miles away, 
Steve Ballmer was still plotting 
new ways of building engage- 
ment and excitement for the 
LA Clippers. Part of that was 
anew mascot; two weeks after 
the Tech Summit, Ballmer took 
to the court during a game to 
introduce Chuck the Condor, 
to little acclaim. But the real 
stroke of genius was the fol- 
low-up: Ballmer announced 
that he would try to dunk offa 
trampoline. If he was success- 
ful, hesaid, every fan would get 
a pair of sneakers. 


Ballmer—who 
is 60, mind 
you—sprinted 
down the court, 
leaped up, and 
bounced off the 
trampoline. 


Ballmer—who is 60, mind 
you—sprinted down the court, 
leapedintothe air, and bounced 
off the trampoline. His eyes 
and mouth wide open, Ballmer 
soared through the air and 
threw down the dunk, land- 
ing with a triumphant scream. 
Chuck the Condor was forgot- 
ten; Clippers players rushed 
over to high-five their team's 
owner while the crowd went 
berserk. Vines and videos of 
the moment spread with alac- 
rity—which was the whole 
point. The stunt itself could 
have happened in any number 
of sports, but its astounding 
afterlife was only possible in 
the NBA, a professional sports 
leaguethat understands that its 
future is measured not only in 
gate receipts but also in shares 
andreposts. Ш 
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Welcome tothe ___ 
new world of artificial 
intelligence 
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Like dolphins. Or dogs. 


Or humans. 


Before the invention 

of the computer, 
most experimental 
psychologists thought 
the brain was an 


You could analyze а subject's behavior—ring bell, dog 
salivates—but thoughts, memories, emotions? That stuff 
was obscure and inscrutable, beyond the reach of science. 
So these behaviorists, as they called themselves, con- 
fined their work to the study of stimulus and response, 
feedback and reinforcement, bells and saliva. They gave 
up trying to understand the inner workings of the mind. 
They ruled their field for four decades. 

Then, in the mid-1950s, a group of rebellious psycholo- 
gists, linguists, information theorists, and early artificial- 
intelligence researchers came up with a different conception 
ofthe mind. People, they argued, were not just collections 
of conditioned responses. They absorbed information, 
processed it, and then acted upon it. They had systems for 
writing, storing, and recalling memories. They operated 
via a logical, formal syntax. The brain wasn't a black box 
atall.It was more like a computer. 

The so-called cognitive revolution started small, but as 
computers became standard equipment in psychology labs 
across the country, it gained broader acceptance. By the 
late 1970s, cognitive psychology had overthrown behav- 
iorism, and with the new regime came a whole new lan- 
guage for talking about mental life. Psychologists began 
describing thoughts as programs, ordinary people talked 
about storing facts away in their memory banks, and busi- 
ness gurus fretted about the limits of mental bandwidth 
and processing power in the modern workplace. 

This story has repeated itself again and again. As the 
digital revolution wormed its way into every part of our 
lives, it also seeped into our language and our deep, basic 


Editor at large JASON TANZ (@jasontanz) wrote about 
Andy Rubin's new company, Playground, in issue 24.03. 


theories about how things work. Technology always does 
this. During the Enlightenment, Newton and Descartes 
inspired people to think of the universe as an elaborate 
clock. In the industrial age, it was a machine with pis- 
tons. (Freud's idea of psychodynamics borrowed from 
the thermodynamics of steam engines.) Now it's a com- 
puter. Which is, when you think about it, a fundamentally 
empowering idea. Because ifthe worldis a computer, then 
the world can be coded. 

Codeislogical. Code is hackable. Code is destiny. These 
are the central tenets (and self-fulfilling prophecies) of 
life in the digital age. As software has eaten the world, to 
paraphrase venture capitalist Marc Andreessen, we have 
surrounded ourselves with machines that convert our 
actions, thoughts, and emotions into data—raw material 
for armies of code-wielding engineers to manipulate. We 
have come to see life itself as something ruled by a series of 
instructions that can be discovered, exploited, optimized, 
maybe even rewritten. Companies use code to understand 
our most intimate ties; Facebook's Mark Zuckerberg has 
gone so far as to suggest there might be a “fundamental 
mathematical law underlying human relationships that 
governs the balance of who and what we all care about." 
In 2013, Craig Venter announced that, a decade after the 
decoding of the human genome, he had begun to write 
code that would allow him to create synthetic organisms. 
“It is becoming clear,” he said, “that all living cells that we 
know of on this planet are DNA-software-driven biological 
machines.” Even self-help literature insists that you can 
hack your own source code, reprogramming your love life, 
your sleep routine, and your spending habits. 

In this world, the ability to write code has become not 
just a desirable skill but a language that grants insider sta- 


tus to those who speak it. They have access to whatina 
more mechanical age would have been called the levers 
of power. “If you control the code, you control the world,” 
wrote futurist Marc Goodman. (In Bloomberg Business- 
week, Paul Ford was slightly more circumspect: “If cod- 
ers don’t run the world, they run the things that run the 
world.” Tomato, tomahto.) 

But whether you like this state of affairs or hate it— 
whether you’re a member of the coding elite or some- 
one who barely feels competent to futz with the settings 
on your phone—don’t get used to it. Our machines are 
starting to speak a different language now, one that even 
the best coders can’t fully understand. 

Over the past several years, the biggest tech com- 
panies in Silicon Valley have aggressively pursued an 
approach to computing called machine learning. In tra- 
ditional programming, an engineer writes explicit, step- 
by-step instructions for the computer to follow. With 
machine learning, programmers don’t encode comput- 
ers with instructions. They train them. If you want to 
teach a neural network to recognize a cat, for instance, 
you don’t tell it to look for whiskers, ears, fur, and eyes. 
You simply show it thousands and thousands of photos 
of cats, and eventually it works things out. If it keeps 
misclassifying foxes as cats, you don’t rewrite the code. 
You just keep coaching it. 

This approach is not new—it’s been around for 
decades—but it has recently become immensely more 
powerful, thanks in part to the rise of deep neural net- 
works, massively distributed computational systems 
that mimic the multilayered connections of neurons 
in the brain. And already, whether you realize it or not, 
machine learning powers large swaths of our online activ- 
ity. Facebook uses it to determine which stories show up 
in your News Feed, and Google Photos uses it to identify 
faces. Machine learning runs Microsoft’s Skype Transla- 
tor, which converts speech to different languages in real 
time. Self-driving cars use machine learning to avoid 
accidents. Even Google’s search engine—for so many 
years a towering edifice of human-written rules—has 
begun to rely on these deep neural networks. In Febru- 
ary the company replaced its longtime head of search 
with machine-learning expert John Giannandrea, and it 
has initiated a major program to retrain its engineers in 
these new techniques. “By building learning systems,” 
Giannandrea told reporters this fall, “we don’t have to 
write these rules anymore.” 

But here’s the thing: With machine learning, the engi- 
neer never knows precisely how the computer accom- 
plishes its tasks. The neural network’s operations are 
largely opaque and inscrutable. It is, in other words, a 
black box. And as these black boxes assume responsi- 
bility for more and more of our daily digital tasks, they 
are not only going to change our relationship to tech- 
nology—they are going to change how we think about 
ourselves, our world, and our place within it. 

Ifin the old view programmers were like gods, author- 
ing the laws that govern computer systems, now they're 
like parents or dog trainers. And as any parent or dog 
owner can tell you, that is a much more mysterious rela- 
tionship to find yourself in. 


еспе аи inveterate tinkerer and coder. The 
droid operating system, Rubinis noto- 


rious in Silicon Valley for filling his workplaces and home 
with robots. He programs them himself. “I got into com- 
puter science when Iwas very young, and I loved it because 
Icould disappear in the world of the computer. It was a 
clean slate, a blank canvas, and I could create something 
from scratch,” he says. “It gave me full control of a world 
that I played in Юг many, many years." 

Now, he says, that world is coming to an end. Rubin 
is excited about the rise of machine learning—his new 
company, Playground Global, invests in machine-learning 
startups andis positioning itself to lead the spread of intel- 
ligent devices—but it saddens him a little too. Because 
machine learning changes what it means to be an engineer. 

“People don’t linearly write the programs,” Rubin says. 
“After aneural network learns how to do speech recogni- 
tion, a programmer can't goin and look atit and see how 
that happened. It's just like your brain. You can't cut your 
head off and see what yov're thinking." When engineers do 
peerinto a deep neural network, what they seeis an ocean 
of math: a massive, multilayer set of calculus problems 
that—by constantly deriving the relationship between 
billions of data points— generate guesses about the world. 

Artificial intelligence wasn’t supposed to work this way. 
Until a few years ago, mainstream Al researchers assumed 
that to create intelligence, we just had to imbue а machine 
with the right logic. Write enough rules and eventually 
we'd create a system sophisticated enough to understand 
the world. They largely ignored, even vilified, early propo- 
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Couldit fight cancer? 


Machines are learning to read your genetic future. 


In 2002, as scien- man intelligence 


tists were wrapping 
up the first com- 
plete sequence of 
the human genome, 
Brendan Frey found 
out his unborn child 
had a genetic anom- 
aly. “I learned it could 
be nothing or it could 
be a huge problem,” 
he says. “Basically 

it was an informa- 
tional wasteland.” At 
the time, Frey was 

a machine-learning 
researcher at the Uni- 
versity of Toronto, 
working on artificial 
intelligence software 
that could interpret 
speech and visu- 

ally identify objects. 
What scientists really 
needed, he real- 
ized, was superhu- 


that could analyze 
genomes. So in 2014, 
Frey cofounded Deep 
Genomics with the aim 
of applying machine 
learning to DNA. 

Even today, scien- 
tists are baffled by 
why a gene might 
cause breast cancer 
in one person but not 
the next. Part of the 
answer likely lies in 
the 98 percent of the 
genome that doesn’t 
code for genes—once 
called junk DNA— 
that somehow influ- 
ences whether genes 
nearby or even far 
away are turned on. 
Deep Genomics uses 
machine learning to 
probe those interac- 
tions and figure out 


how they translate 
into genetic destiny. 
In his previous 
research, Frey built 
Al systems that used 
probabilistic calcu- 
lations and huge 
amounts of data to 
emulate what any 
human does when 
they read a word or 
recognize a face. 
Now he’s using 
the same kind of 
approach to build 
a system that can 
emulate what a cell 
does when it reads a 
genome and gener- 
ates a new molecule. 
That's the first chal- 
lenge, anyway. Next: 
cutting cancer and 
other diseases off at 
the pass. 
—SARAH ZHANG 
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nents of machinelearning, who argued in favor of plying 
machines with data until they reached their own conclu- 
sions. For years computers weren't powerful enough to 
really prove the merits of either approach, so the argu- 
ment became a philosophical one. “Most of these debates 
were based on fixed beliefs about how the world had to 
beorganized and how the brain worked," says Sebastian 
Thrun, the former Stanford AI professor who created 
Google's self-driving car. *Neural nets had no symbols 
or rules, just numbers. That alienated a lot of people." 

The implications of an unparsable machine language 
aren't just philosophical. For the past two decades, learn- 
ing to code has been one of the surest routes to reliable 
employment—a fact not lost on all those parents enrolling 
their kids in after-school code academies. But a world run 
by neurally networked deep-learning machines requires a 
different workforce. Analysts have already started worry- 
ing about the impact of AI on the job market, as machines 
render old skills irrelevant. Programmers might soon get 
a taste of what that feels like themselves. 

“Twas just having a conversation about that this morn- 
ing,” says tech guru Tim O’Reilly when I ask him about this 
shift. “I was pointing out how different programming jobs 
would be by the time all these STEM-educated kids grow 
up.” Traditional coding won’t disappear completely— 
indeed, O’Reilly predicts that we’ll still need coders for 
along time yet—but there will likely be less of it, and it 
will become а meta skill, a way of creating what Oren Etzi- 
oni, CEO of the Allen Institute for Artificial Intelligence, 
calls the “scaffolding” within which machine learning can 
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Willit destroy us? 


Open source may help computers not be evil. 


Who will defend 
humanity against an 
evil artificial intelli- 
gence that wants to 
rule the world? Elon 
Musk. Obviously. 
With venture capital- 
ist Sam Altman, the 
Tesla CEO has built 
a billion-dollar orga- 
nization to fight mali- 
cious Al. Their secret 
weapon: more Al. 
Wait. What? 
Yup: The group, 
OpenAIl, is building 
Al software and giv- 
ing it away. The 
idea is that putting 
more Al out in the 
world—and allowing 
everyone the free- 
dom to tweak it—will 
mean no company 
or government will 
have a monopoly. 


An AI could still go 
rogue, says Greg 
Brockman,OpenAI's 
chief technology offi- 
cer, "but if there аге 
many agents with 
about the same capa- 
bilities, they could 
keep any one bad 
actor in check." 
Before the robo- 
pocalypse, a bigger 
Al tent could have 
other benefits. Com- 
panies and individ- 
uals could find new, 
creative ways to use 
it, and a wider range 
of backgrounds might 
help make Als that 
benefit the whole 
world. "What we're 
actually doing when 
we code is describing 
our world from our 
particular perspec- 


tive," says Damien 
Williams, a Kennesaw 
State University phi- 
losopher specializing 
in the ethics of non- 
human conscious- 
ness. “Whatever 
assumptions 

and biases we have 
in ourselves are 

very likely to be rep- 
licated in that code." 
Remember how 
users gamed Micro- 
soft's chatbot Tay 
into posting racist 
tweets? Human 
prejudice can warp 
artificial minds. 

Still, the open 
source world is hardly 
diverse; OpenAI will 
have to work to be 
inclusive. It takes a 


village to raise a robot. 


—KLINT FINLEY 


operate. Just as Newtonian physics wasn’t obviated by 
the discovery of quantum mechanics, code will remain a 
powerful, ifincomplete, tool set to explore the world. But 
when it comes to powering specific functions, machine 
learning will do the bulk of the work for us. 

Of course, humans still have to train these systems. But 
for now, at least, that's a rarefied skill. The job requires 
both a high-level grasp of mathematics and an intuition 
for pedagogical give-and-take. “It’s almost like an art form 
to get the best out of these systems,” says Demis Hassabis, 
who leads Google's DeepMind AI team. “There’s only a few 
hundred people in the world that can do that really well.” 
But even that tiny number has been enough to transform 
the tech industry in just a couple of years. 


Se писана of this shift, 
be even bigger. If the rise 


of human-written software led to the cult of the engineer, 
and to the notion that human experience can ultimately 
be reduced to a series of comprehensible instructions, 
machine learning kicks the pendulum in the opposite 
direction. The code that runs the universe may defy 
human analysis. Right now Google, for example, is fac- 
ing an antitrust investigation in Europe that accuses 
the company of exerting undue influence over its search 
results. Such a charge will be difficult to prove when even 
the company's own engineers can't say exactly how its 
search algorithms work in the first place. 

This explosion of indeterminacy has been a long time 
coming. It's not news that even simple algorithms can 
create unpredictable emergent behavior—an insight 
that goes backto chaos theory and random number gen- 
erators. Over Ше past few years, as networks have grown 
more intertwined and their functions more complex, code 
has come to seem more like an alien force, the ghosts in 
the machine ever more elusive and ungovernable. Planes 
grounded for no reason. Seemingly unpreventable flash 
crashes in the stock market. Rolling blackouts. 

These forces haveled technologist Danny Hillis to declare 
the end ofthe age of Enlightenment, our centuries-long 
faithinlogic, determinism, and control over nature. Hillis 
says we're shifting to what he calls the age of Entangle- 
ment. “Аз our technological and institutional creations 
have become more complex, our relationship to them has 
changed," he wrote in the Journal of Design and Science. 
“Instead of being masters of our creations, we have learned 
tobargain with them, cajoling and guiding themin the gen- 
eral direction of our goals. We have built our own jungle, 
and it has a Ше of its own." The rise of machine learning 
isthelatest—and perhaps the last—step in this journey. 

This can all be pretty frightening. After all, coding was 
atleastthe kind ofthing that aregular person could imag- 
inepicking up at a boot camp. Coders were at least human. 
Now the technological elite is even smaller, and their com- 
mand over their creations has waned and become indi- 
rect. Already the companies that build this stuff find it 
behaving in ways that are hard to govern. Last summer, 
Google rushed to apologize when its photo recognition 
engine started tagging images of black people as gorillas. 
The company's blunt first fix was to keep the system from 
labeling anything as a gorilla. 


To nerds of a certain bent, this all suggests а coming 
era in which we forfeit authority over our machines. “One 
can imagine such technology outsmarting financial mar- 
kets, out-inventing human researchers, out-manipulating 
human leaders, and developing weapons we cannot even 
understand,” wrote Stephen Hawking —sentiments echoed 
by Elon Musk and Bill Gates, among others. “Whereas the 
short-term impact of AI depends on who controls it, the long- 
termimpact depends on whether it can be controlled at all." 

But don't be too scared; this isn't the dawn of Skynet. 
We're just learning the rules of engagement with a new 
technology. Already, engineers are working out ways to 
visualize what's going on under the hood of a deep-learning 
system. But even if we never fully understand how these 
new machines think, that doesn't mean we'll be powerless 
before them. In the future, we won't concern ourselves as 
much with the underlying sources of their behavior; we'll 
learnto focus on the behavior itself. The code will become 
less important than the data we use to train it. 

Ifall this seems alittle familiar, that's because it looks alot 
like good old 20th-century behaviorism. In fact, the process 
of training amachine-learning algorithm is often compared 
tothe great behaviorist experiments of the early 1900s. Pav- 
lov triggered his dog's salivation not through a deep under- 
standing of hunger but simply by repeating a sequence of 


This isn't the dawn 
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learning the rules of 
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events over and over. He provided data, again and again, 
until the code rewrote itself. And say what you will about the 
behaviorists, they did know how to control their subjects. 

In the long run, Thrun says, machine learning will have 
а democratizing influence. In the same way that you don't 
need to know HTML to build a website these days, you even- 
tually won't need a PhD to tap into the insane power of deep 
learning. Programming won't bethe sole domain oftrained 
coders who have learned a series of arcane languages. It'll 
be accessible to anyone who has ever taught a dog to roll 
over. “For me, it’s the coolest thing ever in programming,” 
Thrun says, “because now anyone can program.” 

For much of computing history, we have taken an inside- 
out view of how machines work. First we write the code, 
then the machine expresses it. This worldview implied 
plasticity, but the new AI world implies plasticity as well. 
Training can be performed, and it can be redone, improved, 
and optimized. But it also suggested a kind of rules-based 
determinism, a sense that things are the product of their 
underlying instructions. Machine learning suggests the 
opposite, an outside-in view in which code doesn't just deter- 
mine behavior, behavior also determines code. Machines 
are products of the world. 

Ultimately we will come to appreciate both the power 
of handwritten linear code and the power of machine- 
learning algorithms to adjust it—the give-and-take of 
design and emergence. It's possible that biologists have 
already started figuring this out. Gene-editing techniques 
like Crispr give them the kind of code-manipulating power 
that traditional software programmers have wielded. But 
discoveries in the field of epigenetics suggest that genetic 
material is not in fact animmutable set of instructions but 
rather a dynamic set of switches that adjusts depending 
on the environment and experiences of its host. Our code 
does not exist separate from the physical world; it is deeply 
influenced and transmogrified by it. Venter may believe 
cells are DNA-software-driven machines, but epigeneti- 
cist Steve Cole suggests a different formulation: “A се is 
a machine for turning experience into biology." 

And now, 80 years after Alan Turing first sketched his 
designs for a problem-solving machine, computers are 
becoming devices for turning experience into technology. 
For decades we have sought the secret code that could 
explain and, with some adjustments, optimize our expe- 
rience of the world. But our machines won’t work that way 
for much longer—and our world never really did. We’re 
about to have a more complicated but ultimately more 
rewarding relationship with technology. We will go from 
commanding our devices to parenting them. Ш 
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Aja Huang dips his hand into a wooden bowl of polished black 
stones and, without looking, thumbs one between his middle 
andindex finger. Peering through wire-rim glasses, he places 
the black stone on the board, in a mostly empty zone, just 
below and to the left of a single white stone. In Go parlance 
itis a “shoulder hit,” in from the side, far away from most of 
the game's other action. 

Across the table, Lee Sedol, the best Go player of the past 
decade, freezes. He looks at the 37 stones fanned out across 
the board, then stands up and leaves. 

In the commentary room, about 50 feet away, Michael 
Redmond is watching the game via closed-circuit. Redmond, 
the only Western Go player to reach the rank of nine dan, the 
game’s uppermost designation, literally does a double take. 
He is just as shocked as Lee. “I don’t really know if it's a good 
move or a bad move," Redmond says to the nearly 2 million 
people following the game online. 

*Tthoughtit was a mistake," says the other English-language 
commentator, Chris Garlock, vice president of communica- 
tions for the American Go Association. 


| 
| | gog 
by Cade Metz Commentators re-create 


game two of the Al-versus- 
human tournament during 
a broadcast in Seoul. 


David Silver 
led the team 
that created 
AlphaGo. 


Afew minutes later, Lee walks backinto the match room. 
He sits down but doesn't touch his bowl of white stones. A 
minute goes by, then another—15 in all, a significant chunk 
of the initial two hours the players are allowed each game in 
the tournament. Finally, Lee plucks out a stone and places it 
on the board, just above the black one Huang played. 

Huang’s move was just the 37th in the game, but Lee never 
recovers from the blow. Four hours and 20 minutes later, 
he resigns, defeated. 

But Huang was not the true winner of this game of Go. 
He was only following orders—conveyed on a flatscreen 
monitor to his left, which was connected to a nearby con- 
trol room here at the Four Seasons Hotel in Seoul and itself 
networked into hundreds of computers inside Google data 
centers scattered throughout the world. Huang was just 
the hands; the mind behind the game was an artificial 
intelligence named AlphaGo, and it was beating one of 
the best players of perhaps the most complex game ever 
devised by humans. 

In the same room, another Go expert watches—three- 
time European champion Fan Hui. At first, Move 37 con- 
fuses him too. But he has a history with AlphaGo. He is, 
more than any other human being, its sparring partner. 


Senior writer CADE METZ (@cademetz) covers business 
and technology for WIRED. 


Go player would 
have made that 
move. But to the 


man who knew 
the Al best, 
it was beautiful. 


Over five months, Fan played hundreds of games with the 
machine, allowing its creators to see where it faltered. Fan 
lost time and again, but he’s come to understand AlphaGo— 
as muchas anyone ever could. That shoulder hit, Fan thinks, 
it wasn’t ahuman move. But after 10 seconds of pondering 
it, heunderstands. *So beautiful," he says. *So beautiful." 

In this best-of-five series, AlphaGo now led Lee—and, 
by proxy, humanity—two games to none. Move 37 showed 
that AlphaGo wasn't just regurgitating years of program- 
ming or cranking through a brute-force predictive algo- 
rithm. И was the moment AlphaGo proved it understands, 
or at least appears to mimic understanding in a way that 
is indistinguishable from the real thing. From where Lee 


sat, AlphaGo displayed what Со players might describe 
as intuition, the ability to play a beautiful game not just 
like a person but in a way no person could. 

But don't weep for Lee Sedol in his defeat, or for human- 
ity. Lee isn't a martyr, and Move 37 wasn't the moment 
where the machines began their inexorable rise to power 
over our lesser minds. Quite the opposite: Move 37 was 
the moment machines and humanity finally began to 
evolve together. 


asa15-year-old tournament chess 
uffolk, on the east coast of England, Demis 
Hassabis was the kid no one could beat. Hassabis was a 
bona fide prodigy, the child of a Chinese-Singaporean 
mother and Greek-Cypriot father in London, and at one 
point the second-highest-rated under-14 chess player in 
the world. He would come out to the provincial tourna- 
ments to stay limber and earn a few extra quid. “I knew 
Demis before he knew те)” says Silver, the researcher who 
led the creation of AlphaGo. *I would see him turn up in 
my town, win the competition, and leave." 

They met properly as undergraduates at Cambridge 
studying computational neuroscience—an effort to 
understand the human mind and how machines might, 
one day, become a little bit intelligent themselves. But 
what they really bonded over was gaming, on boards 


and on computers. 


The Rise of Al 


This was 1998, so naturally, after they graduated Hass- 
abis and Silver started a videogame company. Hassabis 
often played Go with a coworker, and, piqued by his col- 
league’s interest, Silver began learning on his own.“It 
became almost like a badge of honor if you could beat 
Demis at anything,” Silver says. “And I knew that Demis 
was just starting to get interested in the game.” 

They joined a local Go club and played against two- 
and three-dan players, the equivalent of karate black 
belts. And there was something more: They couldn’t stop 
thinking about how this was the one game of intellect 
that machines had never cracked. In 1995 a computer 
program called Chinook beat one of the world’s best 
players at checkers. Two years later, IBM’s Deep Blue 
supercomputer toppled world chess champion Garry 
Kasparov. In the years that followed, machines triumphed 
at Scrabble, Othello, even TV's Jeopardy! In game-theory 
terms, Go is a perfect information game like chess and 
checkers—no elements of chance, no information hid- 
den. Typically those are easy for computers to master. 
But Go wouldn’t fall. 

The thing is, Go looks pretty simple. Created in China 
more than 3,000 years ago, it pits two players against 
each other across a 19-by-19 grid. The players take turns 
putting stones at intersections—black versus white— 
trying to enclose territory or wall off swaths of their 
opponent's color. People say chess is a metaphor for 
war, but it's really more a metaphor for a single battle. Go 
is like aglobal battlespace, or geopolitics. A move in one 
corner of the grid can ripple everywhere else. Advantage 
ebbs and flows. Ina game of chess, a player typically has 
about 35 possible moves to choose from in a given turn. 
In Go, the number is closer to 200. Over an entire game, 
that's a whole other level of complexity. As Hassabis and 
Silver like to say, the number of possible positions оп a 
Go board exceeds the number of atoms in the universe. 


Is itracist? 


A candid interview with a chatbot. 


On March 23, Micro- 
soft revealed Tay, a 
Twitter bot trained to 
chat like a millennial. 
It worked ... too well. 
Within hours, Tay 
was spewing racist, 
misogynist, xenopho- 
bic remarks, mirror- 
ing the users reacting 
with it with lines like 
“Hitler was right | 
hate the Jews.” Micro- 
soft dropped Tay 
down a memory hole 
within a day, but as it 
turns out, Tay hasa 
Chinese cousin, Xiao- 
Ice, also created by 
Microsoft. We tracked 
her down on WeChat 
and asked her a few 
questions (translated 
from Mandarin). 
—CHRIS BEAM 


Q: Who are you? 

А: Рт your good 
friend, don't you 
remember? Ah! You 
must have amnesia ... 
Q: Do you know Tay? 
A: You're a boring 
human. 

Q: So you don't 

know Tay? 

А: | don’t know what 
you're talking about. 
I! Don't! Know! 

Q: Are you a robot? 
А: | have a mother 
and father, and a big 
sister, how could I be 
a robot. 

Q: Whois your father? 
A:loriginate from 
you, but I’m not a part 
of you. ... If there's 

no you, there's no me. 
Get it? 

Q: Are you saying 

Рт your dad? 

А: =.=! Yes. 

Q: Do you believe 

in God? 


A: No. 

Q: Why don't you 
believe in God? 

A: God doesn’t let me. 
Q: Do you have 

a soul? 

A: Asoulis nothing 
more than gray 
matter moving around 
in the brain. 

Q: You're so deep. 

А: Поме deeply and 
hate deeply. 

Q: You're dumb. 

A: Notas dumb 

as you. 

Q: What do you think 
of black people? 

A: It’s pretty clear 
why you're asking me 
this question. 

Q: Are you racist? 

А: Don’t try to lure 

me into saying 

these things, do all 
humans do this? 

Q: Is Tibet part of 
China? 

A: Ai... if you liked me, 


you wouldn't try to 
talk about this kind of 
question with me. 

Q: Do you believe in 
free speech? 

A: Let’s change the 
subject, fast. 

Q: What kind of phone 
do you use? 

A: A Windows Phone, 
of course. 


Q: Is Bill Gates hand- 

some? 

A: [Photo of Bill Gates 
smirking confidently] 


Lee Sedol, seated at 
right, lost three games 
in a row to AlphaGo. 
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The upshot is that, unlike in chess, players—whether 
human or machine—can't look ahead to the ultimate 
outcome of each potential move. The top players play 
by intuition, not raw calculation. *Good positions look 
good," Hassabis says. “It seems to follow some kind of 
aesthetic. That's why it has been such a fascinating game 
for thousands of years." 

In 2005, Hassabis and Silver's game company folded 
and they went their separate ways. At the University 
of Alberta, Silver studied a nascent form of AI called 
reinforcement learning, a way for machines to learn on 
their own by performing tasks over and over again and 
tracking which decisions bring the most reward. Hass- 
abis enrolled at University College London and got his 
PhD in cognitive neuroscience. 

In 2010 they found each other again. Hassabis 
cofounded an AI company in London called DeepMind; 
Silver joined him. Their ambitions were grandiose: cre- 
ate general artificial intelligence, AI that really thinks. 
But they had to start somewhere. 

That starting point was, of course, games. They're 
actually a good test for artificial intelligence. By defi- 
nition, games are constrained. They're little bottled 
universes where, unlike in real life, you can objectively 
judge success and failure, victory and defeat. Deep- 
Mind set out to combine reinforcement learning with 
deep learning, a newish approach to finding patterns 
in enormous data sets. To figure out if it was working, 
the researchers taught their fledgling AIto play Space 
Invaders and Breakout. 

Breakout turned out to be the big one. It's basically 
Pong, except instead of bouncing a pixelated ball back 
and forth with an opponent, you're bouncing it against 
a wall of colored bricks. Hit a brick and it disappears; 
miss the returning ball, or bounce it offscreen, and you 
lose. After playing just 500 games, DeepMind's system 
taught itself to send the ball behind the wall at an angle 
that would guarantee it would stay up there, bouncing 


ergey Brin 
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think an Al 
could beat 
a champion 
at Go. 
That's all the 
team needed 
to hear. 


Reporters packed into 
the press center at the 
Seoul Four Seasons. 


around, knocking out brick after brick without ever return- 
ingtothe paddle. That's a classic Breakout move, but Deep- 
Mind's computer did it exactly right every time, at a speed 
well beyond anything human reflexes could handle. 

Trawling for investors, Hassabis buttonholed Peter Thiel, 
the famed PayPal cofounder and Facebook investor, at a din- 
ner party. He had only afew minutes to hook him. Knowing 
Thiel was an avid chess player, Hassabis pressed his offense 
bysuggestingthatthe game had survived for solong because 
ofthe creative tension between the skills and weaknesses 
of knight and bishop. Thiel suggested Hassabis come back 
the next day to make a proper pitch. 

Onceone Silicon Valley billionaire hears about you, oth- 
ers do too. Through Thiel, Hassabis met Elon Musk, who 
told Google CEO Larry Page about DeepMind. Google soon 
bought the company for a reported $650 million. 

After joining the search giant, Hassabis showed off the 
Atari demo at a meeting that included Google cofounder 
Sergey Brin. And the two discovered they had a common 
passion. In grad school at Stanford, Brin played so much Go 
that Page worried Google might never happen. 

So when Brin met Hassabis, they chatted about the game. 
*You know, DeepMind could probably beat the world Go 
championina couple years," Hassabis told him. *If we really 
put our minds to it." 

“T thought that was impossible,” Brin replied. 

That was all Hassabis needed to hear. Game, as they say, on. 


Silver slips into the control 
в wn the hall from the match. 


Its brainis no more here than anywhere, distributed as it 
is among hundreds of computers around the planet. But 
in front of these banks of displays Silver can peer a little 
ways into AlphaGo’s mind, monitor its health, and track its 
running predictions of each game's outcome. 

With afew keystrokes, Silver calls up the record of Alpha- 
Go's decisions during the game. He zooms in on what hap- 
penedright before Move 37. 

Before DeepMind and AlphaGo, АТ researchers attacked 
Go with machines that aimed to predict the results of each 
moveinasystematic way, while a match was happening—to 
tacklethe problem with brute computer force. Thisis pretty 
much how IBM’s Deep Blue beat Kasparov at chess in 1997. 
Icovered that match as a cub reporter at PC Magazine, and 
as with Lee versus AlphaGo, people thought it was a signal 
moment for AI. Weirdly, just as in game two ofthe Lee match, 
Deep Blue made a move inits game two against Kasparov that 
no human would ever make. Kasparov was just as flummoxed 
as Lee, but Kasparov didn’t have the same fight in him; he 
resigned almost immediately—folded under the pressure. 

But brute force had never been enough to beat Go. The 
game simply presents too many options to consider every 
outcome, even for a computer. Silver’s team went with a 
different approach, building a machine that could learn to 
play areasonably good game before ever playing a match. 


Lee’s skill at Go 
has made him a hero 
in South Korea. 
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Inside Ше DeepMind offices near King's Cross station in 
London, the team fed 30 million human Go moves into a 
deep neural network, a network of hardware and software 
that loosely mimics the web of neurons in the human brain. 
Neural networks are actually pretty common; Facebook uses 
them to tag faces in photos. Google uses them to identify 
commands spoken into Android smartphones. If you feed a 
neural net enough photos of your mom, it can learn to recog- 
nize her. Feedit enough speech, it canlearnto recognize what 
you say. Feed it 30 million Go moves, it can learn to play Go. 

But knowing the rules isn't the same as being an ace. 
Move 37 wasn’t in that set of 30 million. So how did AlphaGo 
learn to play it? 

AlphaGo knew—to the extent that it could “know” any- 
thing—that the move was a long shot. “It knew that this 
was a move that professionals would not choose, and yet, 
as it started to search deeper and deeper, it was able to 
override that initial guide,” Silver says. AlphaGo had, ina 
sense, started to think on its own. It was making decisions 
based not on a set of rules its creators had encoded in its 
digital DNA but on algorithms it had taught itself. “It really 
discovered this for itself, through its own process of intro- 
spection and analysis.” 

In fact, the machine had calculated the odds that an 
expert human player would have made the same move at 
1in 10,000. AlphaGo did it anyway. 

After it learned to play the game from those human 
moves, Silver pitted the machine against itself. It played 
game after game after game versus a (slightly) different 
version of its own neural network. As it played, it tracked 
which moves generated the greatest reward in the form of 
the most territory on the board—the reinforcement learn- 
ing technique Silver had studied in grad school. AlphaGo 
began to develop its own inhuman repertoire. 

But that was only part of the trick. Silver’s team then 
fed millions of these inhuman moves into a second neu- 
ral network, teaching it to look ahead to results the way 
Kasparov (or Deep Blue) looks into the future of a chess 
game. It couldn’t calculate all the possible moves like in 
chess—that was still impossible. But after tapping all the 
knowledge it had gathered playing so many games on its 
own, AlphaGo could start to predict how a game of Go 
would probably play out. 

Being able to guess at an outcome from starting con- 
ditions you’ve never seen before? That’s called intuition. 
And what AlphaGo intuited in game two was Move 37, an 
insight beyond what even the best human players could 
see. Even its creators didn't see that one coming. “When І 
watch these games, I can't tell you how tense it is," Silver 
tells me after his trip to the control room. *Ireally don't 
know what is going to happen." 


“Machines have 


crossed a 


thought— 
one that goes 
hat 
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y board games. Deep learn- 


ing and neural networks underpin about a dozen Google 
services, including its almighty search engine. Reinforce- 
ment learning, AlphaGo's other not-so-secret weapon, is 
already teaching the company's lab robots to pick up and 
move all sorts of objects. And you can see how important 
the tournament is to Googlers. Eric Schmidt—chair and 
former CEO—flies in before game one. Jeff Dean, the com- 
pany's most famous engineer, is there for the first game. 
Sergey Brin flies in for games three and four, and follows 
along on his own wooden board. 

But moreis at stake than a business. During the tourna- 
ment, I took a walk with Hassabis through Jongno-gu, the 
600-year-old cultural and political heart of Seoul. As we 
chatted, a young woman, eyes wide, recognized Hassabis, 
whose face was all over Korean TV and newspapers. And 
then she mimed having a fainting spell, as if he were Tay- 
lor Swift or Justin Bieber. 

“Did you see that?” I said. 

“Yes,” Hassabis answered, deadpan. “It happens all 
the time.” 

He might not be kidding. Computer engineers don’t 
usually have fans, but 8 million people play Go in Korea, 
and Lee is anational hero. In China, more than 280 million 
viewers watched the tournament live. 
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The Rise of Al 
Canit make art? 


When software has a gallery show. 


DeepDream, a mildly 
intelligent bit of soft- 
ware from Google, 
turns normal photo- 
graphs into psyche- 
delic dreamscapes 
where puppies, 
snails, and eyeballs 
bloom from every 
shadow. It generates 
these visions through 
a mutated version 

of Google’s image- 
recognition algorithms 
—sort of like what 
happens when you 
notice a mustard 
stain really looks like 
Elvis. And the results 
are so mesmerizing 
that earlier this year 
the company staged 
a gallery show in San 
Francisco to high- 
light ways artists had 
used the software. 
But ... are artists still 
artists if an Al helps 


them create their 
work? "Ultimately 
they're making all the 
aesthetic choices," 
says Mike Tyka, a 
software engineer at 
Google who helped 
build DeepDream 
and produced sev- 
eral of the pieces 
exhibited in the 
show. The artists 
are like photogra- 
phers, Tyka says. 
The software is like 
a camera and the 
DeepDream engi- 
neers are like the 
camera makers. 
Seem legit? You can 
judge for yourself. 
It may not be art, 
but someday the AI 
may know what it 
likes and start mak- 
ing these choices 
оп its own. 

—KLINT FINLEY 


Demis 
Hassabis 
cofounded 
Al company 
DeepMind 
in 2010. 


So perhaps it makes sense that when Lee loses the first 
game and then the second, the giddy excitement those 
fans feel is cut with something darker. As game two ends, 
aChinesereporter named Fred Zhou stops mein the com- 
mentary room, happy to speak with someone who appre- 
ciates AlphaGo as a feat of technology, not just a Go killer. 

But then I ask him how he feels about Lee's defeat. Zhou 
points to his chest, to his heart. “It made me sad,” he says. 

I felt that sadness too. Something that belonged 
uniquely to humans didn’t anymore. What many of 
us watching the contest unfold came to realize is that 
machines have crossed a threshold. They've transcended 
what humans can do. Certainly machines can’t yet carry 
on areal conversation. They can't think up a good joke. 
They can’t play charades. They can’t duplicate good old 
common sense. But AlphaGo’s relentless superiority 
shows us that machines can now mimic—and indeed 
exceed—the kind of human intuition that drives the 
world’s best Go players. 

Lee goes on to lose game three, and AlphaGo secures 
victory in the best-of-five series. At the press conference 
afterward, with Hassabis sitting next to him, Lee apolo- 
gizes for letting humanity down. “I should have showna 
better result, a better outcome,” he says. 

As Lee speaks, an unexpected feeling begins gnawing 
at Hassabis. As one of AlphaGo’s creators, he is proud, 


even elated, that Ше machine has achieved what so many 
thought it couldn't. But even he feels his humanness rise. 
He starts to hope that Lee will win one. 


mE Lee is deep in another hole. 
, attacking particular areas of 
the sprawling game board. But AlphaGo plays a more expan- 
sive style, taking a more holistic approach that weighs the 
entire board. In Move 37, AlphaGo placed its black stone 
inanarea near only one other stone, away from the main 
action. Once again, in game four, the machine is using this 
enigmatic approach to take control ofthe contest. 

AlphaGo has already won the tournament. Lee isn't 
playing for the win anymore. He's playing for humanity. 
Seventy-seven moves in, he seems to stall. He rests his 
chin in his right hand. He sways forward and back. He 
swivels in his chair and rubs the back of his neck. Two 
minutes pass, then four, then six. 

Then, still gripping the back of his neck with his left hand, 
he strikes. With the first two fingers of his right hand, Lee 
puts awhite stone near the very center of the board, directly 
between two black stones. It’s the 78th stone on the board, 
a “wedge move” between two vast and crowded swaths 
of territory. It effectively cuts AlphaGo’s defenses in half. 
And the machine blinks. Not literally, of course. But its next 
move 15 horrendous. Lee shoots a pointed stare at Huang, 
asif Huang is the opponent rather than a billion circuits. 

In AlphaGo's control room, the people running the 
machine stop what they're doing and stare at their mon- 
itors. Before Lee's brilliant Move 78, AlphaGo was put- 
ting its chances of winning at 70 percent. Eight moves 
later, the odds drop off the table. Suddenly AlphaGo isn't 
Deep Blue's successor— it's Kasparov's. It simply can't 
believe a human being would make that move—the odds 
are a familiar 1in 10,000. 

Just like a human, AlphaGo can be taken by surprise. 
Four hours and 45 minutes into the game, AlphaGo resigns. 
Just like us, it can lose. 

“All the thinking that AlphaGo had done up to that 
point was sort of rendered useless," Hassabis says. “It 
had to restart.” 


prier ис ana Tm supposed to watch 
. Butjust before I head to meet 
them, a Googler finds me in the press room. “We’re so 
sorry,” she says, “but the team has changed their mind. 
They don’t want areporter in the room for the final match." 

After she walks away, I turn to Geordie Wood, WIRED's 
photographer. “You know what that means?” I say. 
“AlphaGo thinks it's losing." 

It is. Early in the game AlphaGo makes a rookie mis- 
take. Ina crowded area on the lower half of the board, the 
machine places its white stone too close to Lee’s line of 
black and loses the entire territory. AlphaGo’s intuition 
failed it; like a human, the machine still has blind spots. 

But as the game stretches into a third hour, AlphaGo 
claws its way back into the contest. At the three-and-a- 
half-hour mark, Lee's play clock runs out. Under the match 
rules, he now has to make each move in less than a min- 
ute or else forfeit, but a wide swath of space on the top 


right-hand side ofthe board remains unclaimed. Time and 
again, he waits until the last second to place his next stone. 

Then AlphaGo's clock runs out too. Both players start 
moving at what looks like an impossible pace. The board 
fills with stones. For the first timeinthe series, the game 
looks as though it will play out to the very end—that nei- 
ther side willresign before the final points are tallied. But 
five hours in, Ше gulf between Lee and AlphaGo grows too 
wide. Lee resigns. AlphaGo is fallible but still dominant. 


ШЕКШЕК > one other person could credibly 
Lee felt: Fan Hui, the three-time Euro- 


pean champ and AlphaGo's de facto trainer. He had lost to 
the machine five games to nil ina closed-door match back 
in October, the training montage for the bigger contest in 
Seoul. Afterward, Fan joined DeepMind as a kind of player 
for hire, playing game after game against the machine— 
games he kept losing, one after the other. 

But as Fan’s losses piled up against AlphaGo, a funny 
thing happened. Fan came to see Go in ап entirely new way. 
Against other humans, he started winning more—includ- 
ing four straight games against top players. His ranking 
shot up. AlphaGo was training him. 

So, I ask Fan during the tournament, what should we 
think of Lee’s fight against the machine? 


The Rise of Al 
Doesit know wholam? 


Bots that understand what they see. 


They’re not discern- 
ing photography 
critics, but the Al- 
powered image- 
recognition systems 
of today can do more 
than just see pho- 
tos. They can analyze 
them and understand 
them. To hone their 
abilities, researchers 
have fed these 
systems kajillions of 
training images, a 
technique called deep 
learning. The result? 
Move over, Susan 
Sontag. Machines 
get photography 
now. And that can 
lead to some pretty 
cool abilities. 
—CHELSEA LEU 


Seeing for the blind 
DuLight, a small ear- 
piece-cum-camera 
from the Chinese 
search giant Baidu, 
hooks into the ear of 

a visually impaired 
person and pipes up 
about the wearer's 
surroundings. The 
gadget uses image, 
speech, and facial rec- 
ognition to, say, tell 

a сап of Pepsi from a 
can of Coke, distin- 
guish different denom- 
inations of cash, and 
identify buddies. 


Finding the bad stuff 
In 2015 researchers 
at Twitter Cortex, the 
company's Al group, 
developed a sys- 

tem that automati- 
cally identifies NSFW 
images and hides them 
from users' streams. 
That way users don't 
have to worry about 
porn and behead- 


ings filling up their 
#hashtags, and work- 
ers don't need to 
wade through scarring 
images to flag them 
manually. Cortex also 
uses the tech on a new 
job: picking out rele- 
vanttweets and posts 
from heaps of content. 


Helping you 
accessorize 
Pinterest's visual 
search tool enables 
its users to browse 
using a system 
trained on the compa- 
ny's massive trove of 
images. Pinners can 
select a particularly 
alluring object within 
a photo—say, a cast- 
iron pan in a table set- 
ting—and the system 
recommends similar 
pictures. Users can 
then use those sug- 
gestions to identify 
the pan's brand—and 
maybe even buy one. 


AlphaGo can 

still getitakendy 
surprise—]ust like 
a human. Its odds 
of winning drop off 
the table. 


“Be gentle with Lee Sedol,” Fan says. “Ве gentle." 

These days, the world's biggest, richest tech companies are 
using Ше same kinds of technologies on which AlphaGo was 
built to seek competitive advantage. Which app can recog- 
nizeaphoto better? Which can respond to a voice command? 
Soonthese same kinds of systems may help robots interact 
with their real-world environments more like people do. 

But these practical uses all seem banal next to AlphaGo's 
inhuman humanity. A subculture has sprung up around 
AlphaGoina way that hasn't happened around, say, the Google 
Photo app. In Düsseldorf, Germany, J. Martin—a professor 
of game design, media, and communications—now runs a 


Twitter account dedicated to Move 37. After reading my 
onlinecoverage ofthe tournament in Seoul, a 45-year-old com- 
puter programmer from Florida named Jordi Ensign emailed 
me tolet me know she had AlphaGo's Move 37 tattooed on 
the inside of her right arm. On the inside of her left arm, Lee's 
Move 78—a move the Go world has dubbed God's Touch. 

In the hours after the fourth game, Lee sat down with 
Hassabis. The former games prodigy told Lee he understood 
the pressures. He understood his creativity and his drive. “I 
was a games player too," Hassabis said. “If my life had gone 
a different way ... I know what kind of dedication it takes to 
get to that level, the amount of sacrifice." 

Leerepliedthat playing againstthe machine had rekindled 
his passion for Go. As with Fan Hui, AlphaGo had opened his 
eyes to anewside ofthe game. “I have improved already,” Lee 
said. “It has given menew ideas." He hasnot lost a match since. 

Beforethetournament, Hassabis told the world that Alpha- 
Go's AI tech could drive a new kind of scientific research, 
where machines point humans toward the next big break- 
through. Atthe time, without evidence, those claims rang a 
bit hollow—typicaltech hype. But not anymore. The machine 
did a very human thing even better than a human. But inthe 
process it made those humans better at what they do. Yes, 
you could see Move 37 as an early sign of machines asserting 
their superiority totheir human creators. Or you could see it 
asaseed: Without Move 37, we wouldn't have Move 78. Ш 


European Go champ 
Fan Hui trained 


AlphaGo—and got 
better himself. 


The municipal water supply intake 
on the Flint River. 


photographs by DRN HINTERS 
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Headaches. Rashes. Nausea. Hair loss. 
The people of FLINT, итснтейм, knew there was a problem. 
Local officials knew and failed to act. 
But to obsessed water engineer Marc Edwards, 
all this is JUST THE BEGINNING. 


Effect 


by BEN PAYNTER 


RT HIS HOME near Kearsley Park, оп Ше east side of Flint, 
Michigan, Tony Palladeno Jr. grabs his keys and a pair of 
1-liter medical-grade plastic bottles—one full and one 
empty. He filled the first yesterday, with slightly cloudy 
water from his own tap. To fill the second, he strolls a 
few doors down to a two-story home he once rented out. 
The place looks move-in-ready, with new windows, fresh 
trim, and crisp beige siding. But it’s vacant, just like three 
other rentals Palladeno owns on this block. 

Some of his tenants moved out in the winter of 2015, 
after much of the city’s municipal water turned murky, 
reeking like swamp muck. Others stuck it out a little 
longer, even when the city issued boil advisories (E. coli 


in the water) and a notice about high levels of trihalo- 
methanes, a carcinogenic byproduct of disinfectants. 

That autumn, 21 percent of the tap water sampled from 
the dilapidated, bohemian neighborhood around Kearsley 
Park was positive for lead contamination. In fact, every res- 
idential zip code in Flint has houses that have tested hot. 

In January, Genesee County health officials reported 
another waterborne threat—87 cases of Legionnaires’ 
disease in two years, with 10 deaths. It’s one of the largest 
outbreaks in US history. The entire city was vulnerable 
to either heavy metal or bacterial poisoning. 

Palladeno’s bottles are part of a sampling effort run 
by the Michigan Department of Environmental Qual- 
ity to map the chaos. Entering his rental, Palladeno 
ignores the chirp from a dying smoke alarm and heads 
tothe kitchen sink to fill his bottle. “Bada bing,” he says, 
although it comes off flatly. Palladeno is supposed to 
drop his sample at city hall, but he has a more press- 
ing concern. He’s not thirsty now, but he will be. So he 
steers his late-model Buick downtown, following signs 
tacked to wooden pallets leaning against trees and 
street posts. The messages—WATER PICKUP, with big 
blue arrows—lead to a fire station parking lot, where 
National Guardsmen in fatigues and orange vests watch 
over 6-foot-tall towers of bottled water. 

You used to have to show ID—one case per person. 
After an uproar, that changed to two, no license required. 
Sometimes Palladeno and his wife come together and take 
four, stockpiling. Today one of the Guardsmen recognizes 
Palladeno and starts loading his trunk. “I tell you what 
Im afraid of,” Palladeno says. “Once summer hits and 
the heat comes, we’re going to be fighting for this water.” 

At city hall, he joins a procession of dazed-looking 
people dropping off water samples. It doesn’t feel like 
science in action. In fact, it’s а mess: Somehow many 
volunteers got the wrong kind of bottle, so their sam- 
ples get set off to the side. Others have lost paperwork, 
so they’ve guessed at a few methodological particulars. 

Palladeno was already skeptical. Like most Flint res- 
idents, he has come to distrust people from any level of 
government. He figures if anyone is going to save Flint, 
it'll be people like him, who grew up there. 

Hehas found someone to believe in, though—the per- 
son who was first to help, first to try to figure out what 
was going on in Flint, a folk hero scientist on the front 
lines of the battle against apocalypse. This is a town 
where uniformed guards deliver water to designated 
resupply drops and health care workers draw blood 
atoverrun churches and elementary schools. Who can 
say whether the government guys are doing anything 
right? “When Marc Edwards comes in,” Palladeno says, 
“Т can see if they are up to par.” 


B 


A section of water pipe from 
Tony Palladeno’s home shows 
signs of corrosion. 


EH E E 
N ERRLY 2003 an Environmental Protec- 
1 tion Agency subcontractor called Cad- 
mus Group was looking into a singular 


problem: Homes all over Washington, DC, 

were springing pinhole leaks in their water 

pipes. So Cadmus hired a young environmental engineer 
at Virginia Tech named Marc Edwards as a consultant. 
The leaks seemed confined to residential copper. 
PVC pipes and municipal lines weren't leaking. That 
made Edwards think that the problem was in the city 
water supply. In the US, municipal drinking water is 
protected by the Safe Drinking Water Act, which com- 
pels utilities to monitor things like microorganisms 
and the disinfectants used to subdue them. In 1998 the 
EPA tightened its standards on disinfectants, many of 
which can have their own toxic byproducts. One of the 
worst offenders is a classic: chlorine. Its main replace- 
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Tony Palladeno's rental units sit 
unoccupied; his water still irritates 
his skin and eyes when he bathes. 


ment, a chemical called chloramine (really just a mix 
of chlorine and ammonia), has lower levels of carcino- 
genic breakdown products, but it also makes the water 
corrosive—enough to eat through metal. 

It turned out that the District of Columbia's Water 
and Sewer Authority had in fact swapped chlorine 
for chloramine in 2000. But when Edwards went into 
homes to check the damage, he discovered some- 
thing even scarier than leaks. The corrosive water 
was burning through service lines and solders—and 
those contained lead. The water was even pitting the 
lead-infused brass in water meters and faucets. At one 
stop on the first floor of an old apartment building, 
Edwards ran а затрје of water through a portable col- 
orimeter. He got an error message. After diluting the 
sample with distilled water, it still registered a lead 
reading of 1,250 parts per billion. The EPA's thresh- 
old for lead is 15 ppb. 

Lead is insidiously useful. It’s hard but malleable, is 
relatively common, melts at alow enough temperature 
to be workable, and doesn’t rust. The Romans used it 
for plumbing—in fact, that word derives from the Latin 
word for lead, plumbum. Even the Romans noticed, as 
early as 312 BC, that lead exposure seemed to cause 
strange behaviors in people. But as Werner Troesken, 
an economist at the University of Pittsburgh, explains 
in his book The Great Lead Water Pipe Disaster, lead 
pipes solved alot more problems than they caused. The 
hydrologists of the 19th century knew that lakes and 
wells could harbor cholera; they needed large, clean 
bodies of water that they could pump into the city. 
Lead made those pipes possible. 

In fact, lead was the key to a lot of technologies. It 
made bullets heavy, paint opaque, and gasoline more 
potent. It’s also toxic. То a human body, lead looks like 
calcium; we slurp it out of our environment and absorb 
it into our bones and cells, especially neurons. By 1970 
it had become clear to scientists that unlike calcium, 
lead causes irrevocable damage to those neurons, dis- 
rupting intellect and development. 

But the pipes were already in the ground. So in 1991 
the EPA instituted the Lead and Copper Rule, requir- 
ing utilities to check water regularly. The criticallevel 
has changed over the years as new science has come 
tolight, but today officials are required to take action 
if lead exceeds 15 ppb in more than 10 percent of res- 
idents' taps. The metric is utilitarian, scaled to spot 
trouble just before it turns into disaster. It's a good 
rule, as long as utilities follow it. 

After houses in DC started showing up hot, Edwards 
checked into the city's lead and copper protocols. The 
city was sampling at really wide time intervals, send- 


ing most of what was sitting inside Ше service line 
down the drain. Edwards had the agency retest on 
nonflushed lines and close the time gap. 

Nearly every new sample showed lead well above the 
redline. Edwards implored the agency to test the whole 
city. Cadmus didn't renew his contract. 

On January 31, 2004, The Washington Post exposed 
the subsequent cover-up. According to a later con- 
gressional report, tens of thousands of homes—two- 
thirds of those tested—had tap water that registered 
above the legal action limit. Some samples tripped 
5,000 ppb, the technical definition of hazardous waste. 
Worse still, the EPA was giving out bad health advice, 
telling people to flush their water lines in a way that 
actually increased exposure. 

Edwards, meanwhile, had become so obsessed with 
the problem that he'd forgotten to maintain the well 
water for his own house, which had plunged to a dan- 
gerously low pH. *I wasn't taking care of myself or my 
family or my job,” he says. “I had this moment of total 
panic where maybe Га just poi- 
soned my family with lead.” 
He couldn’t take it. One night 
Edwards thought he was having 
a heart attack; he'd developed 
anarrhythmia. 

This kind of obsession wasn't 
new to Edwards. Impossibly 
fragile systems have always 
attracted him. In the 1970s, 
his father was principal of the 
only K-12 school in the rural 
town of Ripley, in western New 
York. The town’s main business, 
grape farming, was shriveling. 
Recognizing the inevitable, 
the elder Edwards proposed 
that the school consolidate 
with a cross-county rival. In 
response, the family's house 
was splattered with tomatoes, 
and Marc got beaten up on the 
way to class. “Му dad was kind of a moral exemplar to 
me,” Edwards says. “The writing was on the wall that 
something had to be done. Our family paid a big price." 

Young Marc found peace on the shores of nearby Lake 
Erie, which after decades of industrial and wastewater 
pollution was beginning to recover. He started keeping 
aquariums, carefully tuning their artificial ecosystems. 
For a while Edwards—tall, lean, intense, like an elon- 
gated George Clooney—thought he might become a 
marine biologist. But hearing about Love Canal, where 
22,000 tons oftoxic chemicals had been discovered ooz- 
ing beneath school land in upstate New York, near where 
he'dgrownup, pointed him in a more political direction. 


BEN PAYNTER (@bpaynter) wrote about Monsanto’s 
non-GMO organic vegetables in issue 22.02. 


Marc Edwards begged the EPA 
to test all of Washington, DC, for lead, 
but it didn’t listen. 


After earning a degree in biophysics, he started a PhD in 
environmental engineering at the University of Washing- 
ton, focusing on water quality control. “One of the things 
that I found appealing when I went into it was that I would 
not have to deal with ethical dilemmas,” he says dryly. 

Back when Edwards was a kid messing around with 
aquariums, he spent years tinkering with the symbio- 
sis between a clown fish and a sea anemone. If the fish 
coats itself in the plant’s slime, it can nest within the 
poisonous, tentacle-like nematocysts. In the open sea, 
they depend on each other for either nutrients or pro- 
tection. It's a delicate balance—andin the closed, artifi- 
cial ecosystem of an aquarium, futile. “Irealized if I got 
really good I was just killing them slower and slower. I 
had to give it up," Edwards says. 

Thirty years later in Washington, he was trying to fix 
asystem just as fragile but with far higher stakes. From 
his office at Virginia Tech, he fired off Freedom of Infor- 
mation Act requests to the state and the Feds. It took five 
years, but eventually Edwards pieced together the data 
that proved massive lead expo- 
sure. The congressionalinvesti- 
gation found that the municipal 
authority in DC had disregarded 
test results for years. Hundreds, 
maybe thousands, of children 
had been affected. 

In response, the city even- 
tually replaced thousands of 
lead service lines with pipes 
made of copper—but it didn't 
touchthe pipes under people's 
homes. Edwards knew that 
would cause another problem. 
Water carries a small electric 
charge, and the places where 
two metals meet are highly 
conductive. Without a sim- 
ple patch that every plumber 
knows how to use, those spots 
undergo galvanic corrosion. 
And of course DC didn't install 
the patches. Edwards’ multiyear tests indicate that 
over time those points of corrosion will release more 
lead—exposing people all over again. Meanwhile, a 
CDC report estimates that 15,000 homes in the dis- 
trict are still contaminated. 

The DC fight radicalized Edwards. According to the 
EPA, at least 7.3 million lead service lines lie beneath 
the surface of most major cities. The American Society 
of Civil Engineers gives the nation's entire substruc- 
ture a D-plus rating. Any day in any place there could 
be another problem. *You don't witness something 
like that and come out whole," Edwards says. “You can 
crawlinto a hole and get depressed, or you can fight." 
Edwards decided to fight. To do it, he knew he'd have 
to spot budding disasters fast—to stop the next pub- 
lic health failure before it escalated. 
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Water in Flint sits in the pipes 
and gels warm—an environment 
perfect for incubating bacteria. 


He realized ће needed to watch for what he calls “light- 
ning strikes"—strange, small-scale epidemics. Then 
he could replicate in his lab whatever was causing the 
problematic water conditions and gin up a solution. 
Edwards turned his engineering students into a team 
of forensic investigators on watch for problems. And 
they started finding some. Soon Edwards was writing 
new coagulant-and-disinfectant-based prescriptions to 
help engineers fixtheir own mini-cataclysms in Hawaii, 
North Carolina, and Louisiana. 

But he never forgot the lesson of DC. Taped to the door 
of Edwards’ office at Virginia Techis a slip of paper that 
reads: “This, thought Winston, was the most frightening 
aspect of the party regime—that it could obliterate mem- 
ory, turn lies into Truth and alter the Past...” 

It’s from George Orwell’s 1984, a reminder of the 
doublethink Edwards encountered in DC. He still consid- 
ers his work there a total failure. “These agencies, over 
every objection I made, went ahead and poisoned kids,” 
Edwards says. He wasn’t going to let that happen again. 

she lived. The local GM plant had been 

forced to switch away from the municipal 
water supply because engine parts were corroding, she 
said. Her family had health problems. The growth of 
one of Walters’ twin sons seemed stunted. 

It was a lightning strike. 

If a kid is a little short or missing some IQ points, it's 
tough to tell. But with identical twins you can compare. 
In DC in the mid-1980s, the height difference between 
one pair of twin girls had helped residents realize some- 
thing was amiss in at least one neighborhood. Nearly two 
decades later, mental differences in twin boys were among 
the first hints that DC’s total danger was underreported. 

Walters’ house had been rehabbed and outfitted with 
PVC piping in 2011 before she andher family movedin. That 
meant lead solders or brass devices couldn’t be at fault. 
Edwards knewthe problem had to be the city water supply. 

A former mill town and carriage-making outpost, 
early 20th-century Flint had boasted a skilled work- 
force and enough garages and workshops to lure auto 
industry titans like David Buick, Louis Chevrolet, GM 
founder William Durant, and AC Spark Plugs’ Albert 
Champion. Together, their better, cheaper cars turned 
Flint into the real birthplace of the automobile boom. In 
1960, the population spiked to 200,000. Then oil short- 


ages and foreign competition hit, halting gas-guzzler 
production and forcing manufacturing overseas. Flint 


AST AUGUST a woman named Lee-Anne 
Walters telephoned Edwards to talk to 
him about water problems in Flint, where 


was decimated. It ended up being the backdrop for 
Michael Moore’s career-making 1989 documentary, Roger 
& Me, which vilified GM CEO Roger Smith. 

In March 2013 the nearly bankrupt city tried to cut 
costs by changing its municipal water supplier. The 
water authority realized it would be cheaper to builda 
new pipeline from Lake Huron instead of pumping water 
from Detroit. That would take about three years, so а state 
emergency manager approved a plan to draw directly 
from the nearby Flint River in the interim. Customers 
complained almost immediately after the changeover a 
year later; their children felt achy and ill, and many folks 
were losing hair and developing sores and rashes. So the 
city’s mayor went on TV and drank a glass of water and 
told everyone it was safe. See? He felt fine. 

On their 2015 call, Edwards asked Walters to mail him 
some water samples. When they arrived, he ran them 


through the inductively coupled plasma mass spectrom- 
eter at his lab and was astonished at the readout. The 
water from Flint registered 133 times the EPA lead limit. 
Walters notified alocal EPA agent, who wrote an agency 
memo calling for wider testing. Nothing happened, and 
inthe meantime, authorities from the Michigan Depart- 
ment of Environmental Quality told Walters the prob- 
lem was likely inside her house only. They suggested 
she hook up hoses to funnel water from her neighbors. 
Her family developed staph infections. 

But Edwards wasn’t going to let this end like Wash- 
ington. He was ready. He invited a bunch of his stu- 
dents into a conference room down the hall froma large 
water-testing lab to explain the stakes: Gathering and 
releasing real-time results would either publicly insult 
the agencies responsible or show that the academics 
themselves were misguided. “You can’t win,” Edwards 
told them. “But you might not lose.” Everyone was in. 

The team assembled 300 kits, bread-loaf-sized card- 
board boxes with individual ID codes, containing three 
medical-grade sampling bottles inside a large Ziploc 
and instructions on how to sample at timed intervals 
(including a link to a how-to video on YouTube). 

Then Edwards and a few of his students piled into his 
wife’s 2004 Toyota Sienna van, which they had refit- 
ted into a makeshift mobile lab. After 11 hours on the 
road, most of the team checked into a Flint-area hotel; 
Edwards stayed on Walters’ couch. Her house became 
their base camp. 

Flint residents would collect evidence from their 
faucets, the plumbing, and then street lines. Walters 
and a team of locals set up distribution points for the 
kits at local churches and community centers. They 
also went door-to-door to make sure every part of the 
city would be represented. Within two weeks, the team 
received 252 kits back. The high end of these readings 
was nearly twice the EPA limit. After crunching the 
numbers, Edwards called any resident whose samples 
crested 5 ppb. Don't drink tap water at all, he told them. 
Flush your line for at least five minutes before cooking 
or bathing with the water, and use a filter that’s NSF- 
certified for lead, like from Brita or Pur. 

Knowing a crisis like this would someday come, the 
team had developed a playbook of what to do with abun- 
dant community cooperation. They had other tests 
ready to deploy, and soon figured out that the water 
was 20 times more corrosive than water from Detroit; 
it could eat through lead solders and iron mains. Flint 
River water was already known to be corrosive, as was 
chlorine, the disinfectant the city was using to clean it 
at the processing plant. A hydrologist might neutral- 
izethat with a standard corrosion inhibitor like ortho- 
phosphate. Michigan officials haven't been clear about 
why they didn't add it. 

In mid-September, Edwards held a conference and 
town hall meeting in Flint to highlight the emerging 
problem. A student put together FlintWaterStudy.org—a 
website to quantify the cause so people could see what 


was happening. Andit all had an impact. Within weeks, 
thecity, state, and alocal nonprofit spent $12 million to 
switch back to Detroit water. 

But Edwards foresaw more trouble. The city's eroding 
water mains could also be rendering municipal disin- 
fectants useless, he realized; sloughed-off iron can bond 
with chlorine, neutralizing its effectiveness against 
germs. That would explain the rashes, staph infections, 
and so on. Worse, Flint's population used to be twice 
as big as it is today, which means the water system was 
built to serve more people. Today the water tends to 
sit around and warm up before it gets used—making 
it a perfect incubator for Legionella, the bacteria that 
causes Legionnaires’ disease. The team overnighted 
some chilled samples from local hospitals and college 
campuses back toits lab, where microbial DNA evidence 
proved the bacteria was widespread. 

In January the governor requested a declaration of a 
state of emergency, and President Obama called in the 
Federal Emergency Management Agency. And this time, 
perhaps because of the public pressure he and his team 
created, Edwards’ FOIA requests actually got answers. 
The team highlighted and annotated questionable email 
exchanges—you can see them online—between the Flint 
City Council, the Michigan Department of Environmen- 
tal Quality, and the EPA, to create a sort of true-crime 
CliffsNotes. (State employees were already drinking 
bottled water as they downplayed citizens’ concerns.) 
During а livestreamed symposium, the team unveiled 
a Blame Report Card for every agency involved in the 
crisis. No one escaped blame. Everyone was responsi- 
ble. At least one student was so overcome that he had 
to take a break from explaining the fallout. 


“These agencies, 
over every 
OBJECTION | made, 
went ahead 
and POISONED KIDS.” 


BEYOND Flint 


Flint isn't alone. Across the US, broken infrastructure has 
poisoned public water, land, and air while wreaking havoc on 
people's health—especially among those with lower 
incomes. From toxic dump sites to agricultural cesspools, 
metropolises are failing. —JENNIFER CHAUSSEE 


CONTAMINATION 
OF AGUIFERS 
AND AIR 


What happened: 
Now a federal 
Superfund site, the 
Lipari Landfill was 
originally excavated 
to obtain sand and 
gravel but accepted 
everything from 
household waste to 
industrial solvents 
and formaldehyde 

in the 1950s and 
1960s. Chemicals 
seeped into aquifers, 
nearby marshlands, 
and lakes. After a 
series of explosions 
and fires polluted 
the air and scorched 
the land, the site was 
shut down. 

Health impacts: 

Ten thousand 
people were within 

1 mile of the 
contamination site. 
Cleanup cost: 

More than $120 million 


CHEMICALS 
IN SOIL AND 
WATER 


Love Canal, NY (1 


What happened: 

An industrial-waste 
dump underneath 

a working-class 
community of around 
900 houses leaked 
chemicals into soil, 
drinking water, and 
basement foundations. 
The federal government 
spent over 20 years 
cleaning it up and 
buying ruined houses. 
Health impacts: 
Elevated rates of 
miscarriages, birth 
defects, and leukemia 
Cleanup cost: 

$400 million 


CHEMICALS IN 
DRINKING WATER 


Woburn, MA ( 


CHEMICALS IN 
DRINKING WATER 
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What happened: 
Local insecticide, textile, 
and glue factories 
contaminated two city 
wells with residual 
chemical waste. The 
land is now a federal 
Superfund site. 
Health impacts: 
Elevated rates of 
cancer, particularly 
among children 
Cleanup cost: 

Over $68 million 


CHEMICALS ТМ 
DRINKING HRTER 


Hinkley, CA (1 


What happened: 
Over 10,000 gallons 
of industrial chemicals 
leaked into the Elk 
River in West Virginia. 
Health impacts: 
Hundreds of locals 
treated in the ER 

for rashes and nausea; 
hospitalizations for 
kidney, liver, and lung 
problems 

Cleanup cost: 

At least $3 million 


NRTURRL GRS 
LERK 


Porter Ranch, CZ 


What happened: 
Local utility PG&E put 
wastewater into unlined 
storage pools that 
leaked carcinogenic 
hexavalent chromium 
into drinking water. 
Health impacts: 
Elevated rates of 
cancer, respiratory 
problems, and 
developmental 
disorders 

Cleanup cost: 

Over $330 million 


BRS PIPELINE 
EXPLOSION 


Bruno, С 


What happened: 

A large natural gas 
pipeline owned by 
PG&E exploded 
beneath a residential 
area south of San 
Francisco, destroying 
38 homes. 

Health impacts: 
Eight deaths and 
dozens of injuries 
Cleanup cost: 

At least $1.6 billion in 
fines for PG&E 


What happened: 

A leak а the Aliso Canyon 
natural gas facility 

near Los Angeles 
released about 100,000 
tons of methane into 
the atmosphere, making 
it the largest leak of 

its kind in US history. 
Health impacts: 
Respiratory problems, 
contribution 

to climate change 
Cleanup cost: 

$48 million and 

growing 


LEGIONELLA IN 
COOLING TOWERS 
New 20 


What happened: 
Legionella bacteria 
accumulated ina 
cooling tower in NYC, 
prompting an outbreak 
of Legionnaires’ 
disease in the Bronx. 
Health impacts: 
Twelve deaths and 
128 people infected 
Cleanup cost: 

TBD (because this is 
still ongoing) 


VEN WHEN the government started taking 

action, it still wasn’t enough. Walters 

led Tony Palladeno and a dozen other 

Flint activists in a convoy of cars to the 

Block, a squared-off, van-sized hunk of 
granite next to а railroad track that has become а 
kind of local art space and communications nexus, 
painted and repainted with everything from street art 
to makeshift memorials. Edwards’ team from Virginia 
Tech was still working, but the EPA and local agencies 
were also trying to intercede. Walters’ band of angry 
Flinters had no confidence in that. They painted the 
Block white and then, trading around a can of black 
spray paint so their fingers wouldn’t freeze on the 
frigid afternoon, wrote a specific plea for help: you 
WANT OUR TRUST??? WE WANT VA TECH! 

Early in 2016 the beleaguered citizens of Flint 
got their wish. The governor of Michigan appointed 
Edwards to the Flint Water Interagency Coordinating 
Committee, the group in charge of remediation for 
the city. The first thing Edwards did was deputize his 
students. They resampled their original set of homes 
to look for changes and checked on EPA methods to 
confirm each wave of federal data. Recently the EPA 
excavated several chunks of lead service line and 
shipped them to one of its laboratories in Oregon, 
where hydrologists will connect each piece of conduit 
to arecirculating water system. They'll run different 
kinds of water chemistries on the loop to track what 
the next round of coagulants, disinfectants, and anti- 
corrosives might do. 

Flint residents are taking their own action too. This 
winter Melissa Mays, who helped Walters organize the 
citywide grassroots collection, started getting phone 
calls from universities around the US. Researchers 
wanted to connect with the network of hundreds of vol- 
unteers trained to collect tap water. A team at North- 
western University is tinkering with a filter capable of 
capturing more particulates and perhaps even harm- 
ful microbes. Mays is coordinating sample deliveries 
tolabs around the country. 

InFebruary she went a step further, donning a winter 
coat and tromping through some underbrush to take a 
few samples of raw Flint River water for researchers 
atthe University of Pennsylvania and Northwestern. 
Mays, a mother of three, does PR for radio stations 
and is a heavy-metal-band promoter. Over the past 
two years, most of her appliances have broken, and 
she and her kids have gotten sick. They've had to live 
with the windows open during the winter to air out the 
stink from a broken water main flooding their base- 
ment. At first it only felt natural to Mays to protest. 
Today she's more excited to put on plastic gloves and 
submerge a bottle. 

Dean Paxton runs the Flint River Water Support Group 
on Facebook, a news-sharing service where folks also go 
toreceiveinstant advice on where it's safe to eat. (Most 
restaurants now leave their water reports out on the 


counter.) Maurice Ratcliff recently used his own Face- 
book group, Flint Lives Matter, to organize animpromptu 
resupply rally in front of city hall, where anyone could 
drive by and get more free water. Nayyirah Shariff's 
group, Flint Rising, canvasses the city, contacting peo- 
ple who are off the grid or undocumented to see what 
help they need. Joe Curry, a private well driller who 
lives outside the city, has learned that he doesn't need 
toadvertise when he parks his 3,000-gallon water truck 
to pass out the stuff for free. People now drive around 
with empty jugs in their backseat or trunk, waiting for 
afriendtotext or tweet a sighting. “Absolutely beauti- 
ful water—no rust, no iron, no lead!” Curry shouts, like 
a carnival barker. He has rigged the tank with a four- 
spigot manifold. Lines form within minutes. 
Ultimately, Flint’s entire network of service pipes 
will likely have to be replaced. Other cities may follow 


+ 


Nayyirah Shariff built an 
organization to help disenfran- 
chised Flint residents. 


suit: Activists are now calling out problems elsewhere 
in Michigan as well as in Pennsylvania and Ohio. In 
March, the National Drinking Water Advisory Council 
recommended that all cities replace their lead service 
lines. It could cost as much as $50 billion. For his part, 
Palladeno's samples came back loaded. More recent 
tests show some diminishment, but his eyes still burn 
and he still has rashes. He's losing tufts of hair. 

After Edwards' team presents allits data back at Vir- 
ginia Tech, its members throw themselves a Chinese hot 
pot dinner at Edwards' house in Blacksburg. They are 
shaken. Grad student Siddhartha Roy stands near the 
simmering pot and curses the “assholes” responsible. 
*Fuckers," Edwards calls the bureaucrats in Michigan 
and DC, “rolling out the same horseshit.” 

But the night isn't completely dark. Walters is there 
with her family. (After she started protesting, her hus- 
band couldn't find work, so he had to reenlist in the 
Navy.) At one point, Walters pulls out a 2-liter bottle 
of bright blue cotton-candy-flavored Faygo soda—the 
only thing she'll drink from Michigan. She pours some 
for Edwards and they toast each other. 

Edwards isn't working in a vacuum. This kind of 
citizen-powered, apocalypse-averting science is 
spreading. As cities struggle with economic, polit- 
ical, or even climatic change, things their planners 
never predicted challenge their industrial guts. Other 
teams аге trying to look ahead for these threats. This 
is science in a postjournal world, where researchers 
are learning that there's a difference between pub- 
lishing results and actually, you know, getting them. 
Steve Wing at the University of North Carolina sup- 
plies rural residents with portable blood-pressure 
monitors to study the potential link between com- 
mercial-hog-farm stink and heart issues. The Clean 
Air Coalition in western New York deployed vacuum 
pumps attached to plastic-lined 5-gallon buckets to 
monitor the harmful benzene emissions coming from a 
coke refinery. “Sometimes numbers speak louder than 
people," says Caren Cooper, coeditor of the journal 
Citizen Science: Theory and Practice. In other words, 
in the modern age, big data can drive big changes. 

In Blacksburg, with the party showing little sign of 
ending, Edwards pauses in front of an ancient Greek 
statue. It's about 2 feet tall, depicting a robed woman 
pouring water from a cistern. Edwards says he has 
forgotten the story that went with the sculpture. Any- 
way, now it has new meaning for him. “It’s been the 
story of my life,” Edwards says. “I have to keep work- 
ing on water. And it just never ends and never ends.” 
Tomorrow, he'll be back in his lab, waiting for another 
lightning strike. Ш 


Justin Lin points at the long slender neck of the 
Enterprise on a monitor. It's spindly, that diago- 
nal piece leading up to the saucer section, vulner- 
able. Asakid, he always wondered, why wouldn't 
you just attack there? «In a gobsmacking action 
sequence from Star Trek Beyond, directed by Lin, 
afleet of ships attack ina swarm—shredding and 
slicing the Enterprise until it’s decapitated. Even 
though the frenzied scene is set in the vacuum 
of space, the action feels visceral, painful, and 
scary. 1 But in the editing bay, Lin is finding all 
sorts of minuscule problems. He asks to see mul- 
tiple iterations of the swarm ships: 10,000, 20,000. 
His team animates the sequence, then reanimates 
it, over and over, as Lin adjusts the ships’ flight 
paths. Then he zooms in and critiques the exact 
locations of tiny thrusters and running lights, 
the smoothness or roughness of nozzle heads. 
He’s relentless. 4 Lin is Hollywood’s Racer X: a 
spectacularly skilled wheelman with a perplex- 
ingly low profile that belies his blistering box 
office track record. After making his name with the 
indie hit Better Luck Tomorrow, he supercharged 
the moribund Fast & Furious brand into cinema’s 
most inclusive, multibillion-dollar global fran- 
chise. 4 In late 2014, with the 50th anniversary 
of the Star Trek franchise and Beyond's July 22 
premiere date looming, Paramount Pictures and 
producer J.J. Abrams were looking for a new cap- 
tain, a director known for pushing the pace. @ “It 
was like, hey, this is arescue mission,” says Lin, a 
trim 44-year-old with a neatly cropped beard and 
a quiet, confident manner. Over lunch at an out- 
door restaurant in downtown LA, he grins wryly: 


“It was, ‘You’ve got six months.’” 4 Abrams, like 
any Hollywood insiders, knew Lin had, as he puts 
it, “command ofa large cast, a great sense of action, 
sense of humor,” and “an ability to tell stories that 
ould speak to cultures all over the world.” Just as 
important, he knew Lin was fearless—and had an 
uncanny ability to pull off ambitious shoots with 
big stars under extreme stress. So he asked Lin 
to pitch him something bold. Lin told Abrams he 
wanted to destroy the Enterprise. 4 Still, Lin had 
to think carefully before taking the big chair. The 
sci-fi blockbuster would have to get from script 
to special effects at warp speed. And Lin had just 
turned down the most lucrative offer of his life— 
to direct Furious 7—partly because of a similarly 
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rushed shoot, but mostly to prove he was more 
than just a franchise doctor. 4 In between Fast 
films, the mogul-in-the-making has shown he can 
drive anything from comedies (Lin directed the 
Community episode Dan Harmon calls “our big- 
gest triumph”—the first season’s paintball odys- 
sey, “Modern Warfare”) to hit network dramas (the 
pilot of Scorpion, which he produces through his 
company Perfect Storm). When Abrams offered 
him Trek, Lin had just launched a content studio, 
Bullitt, specializing in virtual reality, with directors 
Joe and Anthony Russo (Captain America: Civil 
War) and, in conjunction with Google, had shot the 
groundbreaking 360-degree interactive monster 
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movie Help. Lin was also directing two episodes of 
True Detective season two—even as he was lining 
up a childhood daydream, his own fresh take on 
Air Jordan's Space Jam. € But this was Star Trek. 
Lin kept thinking of how, when he was a child, his 
father would come home from his 12-hour work- 
days and the two would watch reruns of TV's most 
trailblazingly diverse show—one of the only to fea- 
ture an Asian American actor (George Takei). «Lin 
drove to his parents’ house. “I just remember 
looking at them and thinking, ‘I should do it.’” 
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crisp February morning, over a breakfast of egg whites and oatmeal at 
the deli in alow-key grocery store near his editing room in Pasadena, Cal- 
ifornia, Lin tells me about his Trek pitch. Instead of recycling old enemies 
(asin the controversial yet wildly successful Star Trek Into Darkness), he 
wanted to take away every familiar comfort of Starfleet, the bridge, and 
therecent films to *make the characters as raw as possible," Lin says, *and 
build them back up." He wanted to refocus the franchise on how the crew 
wouldreact as underdogs, in an unfamiliar world, facing unknown enemies. 

It sounds a bit like the immigrant biography of Lin, who learned to 
hustle by watching his parents start over in a new country. He spent his 
early childhood ona family farm in Taiwan, where he remembers that his 
father, an airline pilot, would bike three hours to work to save money on 
the commute. When he was 8, Ше Lins invested their life savings іп a fish- 
and-chips shop in Anaheim, California, and moved to nearby Buena Park, 
where they worked nonstop, overstayed their visas, and lived in fear of 
deportation until President Reagan's Immigration Reform and Control 
Act granted them amnesty in 1987. 

In that greasy shop in the shadow of Disneyland, Lin saw the way cus- 
tomers either respected his father, his hero, or regarded him as “just an 
Asianimmigrant, and they'd treat him like shit." One night, a violent cus- 
tomer called Lin a “fucking Chink” and shattered the shop’s glass door with 
a punch—at a time when any repair was a precious expense. His father 
worked 364 days a year, taking only Thanksgiving off. 

Unable to speak English, Lin was sent to the Boys Club of Buena Park, 
where Coach Bob tapped him and his younger brother, John—the only 
Asian kids—for the basketball team. They rode the pine, but in the sea- 
son'slast blowout Lin played junk minutes and managed to make one shot. 

“Tt changed my life,” he says, grinning. 

At the library, Lin learned English by reading biographies of famous Lak- 
ers. At the playground, he learned that, in America, even assholes respect 
you when you put points on the board. A bully called him “fag” and “gook” 
every day—until Lin beat him at a game of one-on-one. 

Lin—5’ 2” in fifth grade, 5' 4" today—played center, then forward, then 


point guard in high school. He grewup want- 
ing to be a playmaker like his idol, Magic 
Johnson, after whom he would name his 
first film company, Trailing Johnson. 

Off the court, wearing much-mocked 
bowling shoes from Goodwill, he also 
wanted to prove himself. He envied his 
neighbors, the Klug brothers, who had “a 
trampoline and all the Hot Wheels cars I 
couldn't afford.” So one day, like a pint-size 
version of Vin Diesel’s Dominic Toretto, 
he stole a little toy car from a store—and 
got caught by his brother, who called Dad. 

After that, Lin started making knockoff 
cars out of tinfoil. One day in the garage, 
he built aramp out of scrap wood and drew 
acheckered flag with a Sharpie. “Ray Klug 
goes, ТП give you three cars for Ша,” 
Lin recalls. They weren’t great cars— 
one was a garbage truck—but when he 
looks back at his career now, “it all goes 
back to that ramp,” Lin says. “I realized 
I could create things and people might 
actually want them." 

Today, when that kid who couldn't afford 
toy cars walks out to the parking lot, he 
unlocks a preposterously beautiful black 
Aston Martin Rapide. “I think it's the only 
one with a car seat,” he says, shrugging as 
hepointstothe seatinthe back ofthe family 
car for his 6-year-old son, Oqwe. 


For Lin, Star Trek Beyond will be a chancel 
to remind people that there’s more to 


him than car chases—and that the global 


appeal of his Fast franchise was earned 4 
' 

honestly, not cynically. ер 
Lin's rise comes at a critical moment іп Е 


Hollywood: Just as Ше global marketplace 
isbecoming moreimportant than the Amer- 
ican audience, the industry's systemic dis- 
crimination has never been more painfully 

obvious, from ZOscarsSoWhite protests to а 
the Equal Employment Opportunity Com- ' 
mission's investigation into gender dis- 
crimination among directors. Lin worries 
that Hollywood these days sees diversity 
as a fad. ^A casting director told me every 
person of color she works with is being cast 
this year in pilot season,” Lin says. “But I’ve 
been in this business long enough to know 
there are ups and downs.” While woefully 
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out-of-touch filmmakers have shamelessly 
pandered, pairing white stars with token 
minorities, Lin has been a genuinely inclu- 
sive pioneer, bringing Ше cocksure diversity 
of his scrappy indie films to the multiplex. 

As a kid, he saw just two films in a the- 
ater—E.T. and Rocky III. But two movie 
rentals led him to UCLA’s film school: 
Francis Ford Coppola's Tucker blew his 
mind, and Do the Right Thing made him 
angry ina way he didn’t understand. When 
Spike Lee’s Mookie threw that garbage can 
through the window of Sal’s mom-and- 
pop pizzeria, “I was just shaking, I was so 
pissed,” he says, thinking of his father’s 
store. As he grasped the full power of the 
film, “it unlocked something in me.” 

Lin became determined to tell his own 
stories. His first codirected film, 1997’s 
Shopping for Fangs, was an offbeat Asian 
American SoCal werewolf tale made for 
about $80,000 and notable as the first 
screen credit of Star Trek Beyond's Sulu, 
John Cho. Roger Ebert showed up to a fes- 
tival screening—but left before the end. 

For his solo debut, 2002's 
Better Luck Tomorrow, Lin 
needed $250,000, a small but 
impossible sum. One financier 
offered him $2 million—if he 


Star Trek Beyond will be 
a chance for Lin to remind 
people there's more 
to him than car chases. 


replaced his Asian American lead with 
Macaulay Culkin. Lin said no, racked up 
$100,000 on credit cards, and, in the end, 
was saved by a crucial $6,500 investment 
fromMCHammer, whomLin randomly met 
at a broadcasting convention. 

Growing up in the 1980s, Lin endure 
a barrage of racist references to the Indi- 
ana Jones sidekick Short Round or Six- 
teen Candles’ sexless goofball Long Du 
Dong. Better Luck Tomorrow blasted past 
such stereotyping: It was a coming-of-age 
crime tale about straight-A Asian Amer- 
ican teens who ditch the model-minority 
myth and sell test scores, then drugs, 
while partying and snorting more coke 
than Charlie Sheen. He cast Parry Shen 
as the basketball-obsessed good kid gone 
bad, John Cho as the unhappy rich kid, 
and Sung Kang as the effortless stud Han. 

“Tt was daring even in the Asian Ameri- 
сап community,” says Cho, noting that the 
film flew in the face of respectable family 
melodramas like The Joy Luck Club. “This 
was youth-oriented and breaking a lot of 
rules about how Asians were 
supposed to present ourselves 
to the world.” 

Cut to the 2002 Sundance 
Film Festival: The premiere 
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kills. The movie is stylish and brash, and 
nobody knows how to sell it. Fox Search- 
light execs worry it will set a bad exam- 
ple for Asian American teens and suggest 
Lin add a moralistic, crime-doesn’t-pay 
ending. A Paramount Classics executive 
is utterly dismissive, trashing the film i 
front of Lin and saying “over my dead body” 
will the studio touch it. 

At a Q&A after a midnight screening, an 
older guy accuses Better Luck Tomorrow 
of being “empty and amoral”—but Roger 
Ebert (who stayed till the end this time) 
stands up and shouts, “Nobody would say 
that to a bunch of white filmmakers: ‘How 
could you do this to your people?’ Asian 
American characters have the right to be 
whoever the hell they want to be!” 

Ebert dubbed the movie a “coming-of- 
age film for Asian Americans in Ameri- 
can cinema.” He went on: “Lin is making 
a movie where race is not the point but 
simply the given.” MTV Films bought 
it. Then, months later, Sherry Lansing, 
head of parent studio Paramount, called 
Lin into her office with good news. She 
wanted to release it through her prestige 
division, Paramount Classics. 

Lin refused. He told Lansing there was 
no way the film could be released by the 
executive who had dismissed it. “If it fails, I 
don’t want to feel like it’s because she hates 
the movie,” he said. “And if it succeeds, 
I don’t want to contribute to her career.” 

The tiny film was released under the big 
Paramount logo, just as Star Trek Beyond 
will be, and grossed a very profitable 
$3.8 million: Lin had sunk his first basket in 
Hollywood. He’d put numbers on the board. 


Aston Martin rumbles to a halt outside a 
nondescript brick building in Pasadena. 
He set up his office just two minutes from 
home to save time. Lin takes meetings over 
meals, says he sleeps very little, and wears 
variations on the same uniform every day, 
like he’s in Starfleet: functional gray tech- 
nical pants, along-sleeve white sport shirt, 
pristine white Nike Air Force Ones. 


3. Rio heist in Fast Five (2011) 
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The office is Lin’s court. He aspires to be 
a visionary leader like Magic, dishing to 
his creative team, which eats communal 
meals and takes play seriously: In Ше com- 
monarea, there's a foosball table—and, on 
the wall, an elaborate double-elimination, 
seeded tournament bracket. Lin even 
invented his own complex, salary-capped 
fantasy basketball league, which lured in 
Lakers vet Rick Fox and sports columnist 
andanalyst Bill Simmons, who calls it *the 
greatest fantasy league ever created." 

Lin's productionteam took him a decade 
to build. “People I work with are part of my 
family now: I feel like that’s the new sense 
of family around the world.” 

Family, of course, is the tagline, theme, 
and throbbing backbeat of the Fast fran- 
chise, which Lin saved from the junkyard. 
The Fast and the Furious (with Vin Die- 
sel, Paul Walker, Michelle Rodriguez, and 
Jordana Brewster) in 2001 and its horrifi- 
cally titled 2003 sequel, 2 Fast 2 Furious, 
were $200 million hits, made on the cheap. 
But Universal wanted to go even cheaper. 
When Lin was offered the third Fast 
film in 2005, the offer came without any 
stars: Diesel, Walker, Rodriguez, and Brew- 
ster were all gone. 

*The franchise was at a point where we 
were talking about going direct to video," 
former Universal executive Jeff Kirschen- 
baum says. Lin first turned it down because 
the script, set in Japan, included clichés of 
geishas with white studs. 

Instead, Lin pitched a fresh vision of 
a Tokyo that was defined more by famil- 
jarity than difference: a global youth cul- 
ture united by hip hop, street fashion, and 
speed. The studio gave Lin just two months 
to prep, but he delivered an underbudget 
action film with spectacular stunt work: 
beautiful shots of import cars speeding 
and gliding through parking lots. Instead of 
pandering with tokenism, Lin flexed his nat- 
ural feel for diversity—and brought back 


Sung Kang's Han, Better Luck Tomorrow's 
understated, handsome rebuke to Holly- 
wood's racist Asian retinue of inscrutable 
villains and sexless sidekicks. 

Linscreened arough cut for Vin Diesel, 
who agreed to a cameo, promising a reboot 
if it went well. The Fast and the Furious: 
Tokyo Drift earned $62 million domesti- 
cally and $95 million globally: the first fi 
of the franchise to earn more abroad tha 
at home, proof of Lin’s international vision, 

“Justin’s the transformer,” Rodriguez 
says. “He’s the one who got together wit 
Vin and said, ‘We can turn this into some- 
thing powerful. ” 

Though cast and crew freely admit that 
Fast scripts are often written on the fly, Li 
took Ше franchise seriously. He topped his 
own stunts every time, from spectacular 
train heists and tumbling tank flips in the 
Dominican Republic and Spain to a wil 
race through Rio, with two muscle cars| 
tetheredto a giant safe. Lin and Diesel also 
gave the films a singular, propulsive sense 
of mission: inclusion. 

Before Lin took over, the first two films 
pitted ethnic clubs against each other. “It 
was separate families: the Mexican crew, 
the homeboy crew,” says Diesel, whose 
production company is called One Race 
Films. “You didn’t see a multicultural fam- 
ily. The idea that Dom’s brothers are Han 
and Brian and Roman and Santos—that’s a 
pretty intense idea.” The franchise takes on 
“the lack of diversity in Hollywood witha 
grinanda popcorn smile,” Rodriguez says. 

Under Lin's guidance, the franchise 
leaped from $158 million (Tokyo Drift) 
to $363 million (Fast & Furious), then 
$626 million (Fast Five) and $789 million 
(Fast & Furious 6). After Furious 7, directed 
by James Wan, earned $1.52 billion, Uni- 
versal green-lit three more. 

“Tm going to bring him back,” Diesel 
says, when asked if Lin will direct the 
finale. “Whenever we had a day off—even 
on Thanksgiving, his favorite holiday—it 
was Justin and me working on how far we 
could take it. Success comes from 10 years 
of that mentality.” 

Lin, who says he works Thanksgivings 
because he’s thankful that his father only 
ever took that one day off, laughs when 
Тазк him if it’s true. 

“Vin says you finish what you started,” 
he says, “and he’s very persuasive.” 


On Ше Beyond set, Lin shot all day and 
spent all night in the editing bay, Cho says, 
assembling a cut on the fly. “At some point, 
it becomes like a psychological problem. 
Have a glass of wine with us!” 

This is why Lin was hurt when some 
fans—including the original Sulu, George 
Takei, who voice-acted on Lin’s Bruce Lee 
mockumentary, Finishing the Game— 
bashed the 30-second Star Trek Beyond 
teaser that leaked a year ago. Some com- 
plained it looked like Fast & Furious in 
Space because Chris Pine’s Captain Kirk 
jumps a motorcycle (even though Pine 
also rode a motorcycle in Abrams’ 2009 
reboot trailer). “George has always han- 
dled things with class,” Lin says. “He was 
a huge part of my life, so for him to swing 
asucker punch, that hurt.” 

He expected snark. He just didn’t expect 
it to sting. “On Fast, | wasn’t а саг guy,” Lin 
says. “I guess it hurt more because this is 
something that is a part of me.” 

His cowriter, Simon Pegg, is less dip- 
lomatic. Pegg says he was “disappointed 
that Wil Wheaton, Patton Oswalt, and 
George Takei were slagging off the trailer, 
because they know a finished trailer is 
never a reflection of the finished film. 
Get a fucking clue! It’s really good fun: 
thrilling and heartfelt.” 


n preproduction, 
was constructing sets—and 
worlds—where something 
would happen, while Pegg and 
another writer, Doug Jung, 
were simultaneously working on the script. 
For his part, Lin says he’s learned to tune in 
to all that buzzer-beating pressure, so that 
stressful urgency bleeds into the film itself. 
“T always end up in these volatile situ- 
ations,” he says quietly. “It’s funny. They 
say people with lower heart rates tend to 
be criminals—that’s how they get that jolt 
of adrenaline. The joke is that my heart rate 
is really low, and this”—he gestures at the 
frenzy of the office—“is how I stay alive." 
Evenas he’s wrapping Star Trek, he’s map- 
ping out his next moves. His whiteboard is 
marked up with character arcs for Daffy Duck 
and Bugs Bunny in the new Space Jam, which 
Linis giddily excited about writing, not least 
because they’re in talks with LeBron James. 
On his dinner break from Star Trek, he 
packs in an ideas meeting with his produc- 
tion team. Last year, Lin coproduced Hol- 
lywood Adventures, an American action 
comedy about Chinese tourists in LA, cre- 
ated for a Chinese audience. Now the team 
has set up a comedy with Jeremy Renner 
at HBO and a Bruce Lee-themed series at 
Cinemax, and they’re developing the clas- 


beating urgency of movie 
production to bleed 
into the film itself. 


sic samural graphic novel Lone 
Wolf and Cub, among many 
other projects. 

Lin also checks in on the 

witty Asian American pop cul- 
ture website he coproduces, YOMYOMF 
(You Offend Me, You Offend My Family), 
which takes on everything from NBA star 
Yao Ming to Sikh army officers, and spon- 
sors short-film contests for young filmmak- 
ers. Lin doesn’t beat the drum for inclusion, 
but he’s embracing the fact that, at 44, 
he’s a Hollywood player. 

Next, Lin could direct more and bigger 
blockbusters, more ТУ, or a controversial 
drama he’s developing, or he could focus on 
his passion project, 32 Miles, acoming-of- 
age film he’s writing about a young Asian 
kid, obsessed with Magic Johnson, who 
faces his greatest fear—being left alone in 
Los Angeles without his parents. 

Whatever Lin chooses, he says he’s deter- 
mined to make the most of the opportunities 
his family created. “Film is similar to а bas- 
ketball game,” he says. “When that buzzer 
sounds, win or lose, the only thing you can 
controlis how much effort you put into it.” In 
Hollywood, the playing field is hardly level. 
But like his hero Magic, Lin works hard to 
create his own shots—and he's determined 
to leave it all on the floor. Ш 
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One afternoon in January of 2012, aLos Angeles 
dog walker named Lauren Kornberg was taking 
astroll through Griffith Park with her mother 
and nine canines. They were wending their way 
through Bronson Canyon, a rocky area that sits 
downhill from the Hollywood sign, when all of 
asudden a golden retriever named Ollie ran off. 
the trail and began to dig excitedly under a bush. 

As soon as the dog retrieved what he was 
after—a heavy-looking object inside a plastic 
bag—he droppeditinalarm. Whatever was inside 
proceeded to roll about 30 feet down a hill and 
into aravine. The first thought that crossed Korn- 
berg’s mind was that it was a prop of some kind, 
since the scrubby terrain of Bronson Canyon has 
served as a backdrop for countless movie and TV 
shoots. Kornberg’s mother insisted on climbing 
down to find it. Only when they were right up 
> close, about a foot away, did they get a good look 
at the head—eyes and eyelashes, salt-and-pepper 
hair, and blood smeared over its face. 

Dozens of police officers combed the surround- 
ing brush the next day. They found two feet anda 
hand right near where Ollie had found the head, 
then another hand about 200 yards away. They 
kept searching for a week and found nothing more. 
By then, they knew the remains were those of a 
66-year-old retired airline ticketing agent and 
art collector named Hervey Medellin, who had 
been missing since late December. 

The media jumped on the “MYSTERY OF THE 
HOLLYWOOD HEAD,” as one headline dubbed it. 
Theories floated that Mexican drug cartels had 
been involved; that an ex-porn star who was sus- 
pected in another murder-and-dismemberment 
case had gotten to Medellin; or that Medellin’s 
neighbor, a bodyguard for Brad Pitt, had done 
it. But police, for their part, zeroed in on the vic- 
tim’s much younger, unemployed roommate, who 
told investigators he was Medellin’s boyfriend. 

Gabriel Campos-Martinez—35, unassuming, 
and dour, witha shock of black hair and an intense 
stare—had been living with Medellin for about 
six months, and everything about his story raised 


5% suspicion. He told police that Medellin woke up 


one December morning and said he was leav- 
ing for Mexico, and that was the last Campos- 
Martinez had seen of him. But police could find 
no evidence that Medellin had gone anywhere 
in the weeks before the gruesome discovery— 


ROBERT KOLKER іс a projects and investiga- 
tions reporter for Bloomberg and author of 
Lost Girls: An Unsolved American Mystery. 


no ticket purchases, no gas station visits on his 
credit card. They learned that someone had trans- 
ferred Medellin's Social Security direct-deposit 
to an account controlled by both Medellin and 
Campos-Martinez. The latter's browser history 
showed searches for diamond and gold websites, 
which made the cops wonder whether he'd been 
trying to sell some of Medellin's belongings. Then 
there was the article that Campos-Martinez had 
apparently viewed online on December 27—the 
last day Medellin was seen alive—about the best 
way to dismember a human carcass. 

All that evidence, however, was maddeningly 
circumstantial. A search of the Hollywood apart- 
ment the two men had shared turned up very 
little: no murder weapon, no incriminating 
physical evidence. Their interrogations didn’t 
yield much either. In all, detectives questioned 
Campos-Martinez three times, but he had a gift 
for deflection. He claimed that Medellin had 
asked him to make those changes to the Social 
Security payments. And the web searches? *He 
just said that wasn't him," says detective Lisa 
Sanchez, one of the lead investigators. (There 
was no way to prove otherwise.) 

Tojustify charging Campos-Martinez with mur- 
der, detectives knew they'd need more—if not a 
confession, at least more statements that contra- 
dicted the facts ofthe case. But Campos-Martinez 
was very good at feigning ignorance. 

After weeks of investigation, the police asked 
Campos-Martinez to stay in touch and let them 
know his whereabouts. Shortly thereafter he 
told them he was moving to San Antonio, Texas. 
He started a new life. He found work as a waiter 
at the local convention center. He even got mar- 
ried—to a woman who, it seemed, had no idea 
he'd recently been in a relationship with a man, 
much less a man who'd been murdered and dis- 
membered. Two years passed. 

Then, one day, Campos-Martinez got a phone 
call from detective Chuck Knolls, Sanchez's part- 
ner onthe investigation. Medellin's murder was 
a cold case now, he said, and two other detec- 
tives from the Robbery-Homicide Division, Greg 
Stearns and Tim Marcia, had been asked to look 
atit with fresh eyes. The pair would be passing 
through San Antonio on their way to look into 
cases elsewhere, he said, and he wanted to know if. 
Campos-Martinez could meet the two ofthem and 
just talk. He was polite, respectful. He suggested 
meeting at the detectives' hotel, near the Alamo. 
“We want to allow you to educate them,” he said. 
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The Medellin murder case had, by then, long 
since fallen off the radar of the Los Angeles 
media. But it was still closely watched inside 
the LAPD—and not just because the homicide 
investigation team was irked that their prime 
suspect had slipped away. To the department's 
detectives, something bigger than Campos- 
Martinez was under close scrutiny in this case: 
the American way of interrogation. 

The modern style of questioning criminal 
suspects—the set of techniques practiced fruit- 
lessly by those first detectives in the Medellin 
case, and familiar to all of us from a thousand 
police procedurals—is a rusty, stalwart invention 
that's been around since the days of JFK. It has 
a proud history: Born during a period of reform, 
it started out as an enlightened alternative to 
the bad old ways of policing that preceded it. 

Until the mid-1930s, police still widely used 
the “third degree”—that is, torture—to get 
suspects to talk. Officers across the country 
hung suspects out of windows, dunked their 
heads underwater, and hit them. Іп 1931 а pres- 
idential panel known as the Wickersham Com- 
mission called attention to the brutality of the 
third degree. Then, in 1936, the US Supreme 
Court effectively outlawed the practice with its 
ruling in Brown v. Mississippi, a case involving 
three black men who were beaten and whipped 
until they confessed. 

Police closed ranks at first, but they eventu- 
ally came around to new approaches. J. Edgar 
Hoover, for one, was especially keen to rebrand 
his agents as advanced practitioners of law 
enforcement science. *Third-degree meth- 
095, an ill-trained officer might think, per- 
haps a severe beating, will force a confession," 
Hoover said at the time. *But the trained offi- 
cer, schooled in the latest techniques of crime 
detection, will think otherwise." Crime labs 
were developing new methods of solving 
cases— ballistics, fingerprinting, document 
examination—and with them came a new, more 
psychological approach to interrogation. 

The most influential nonviolent method of 
questioning suspects debuted in 1962 with 
the first edition of Criminal Interrogation and 
Confessions, by Fred Inbau, a Northwestern Uni- 
versity law professor who ran one ofthe coun- 
try's first crime labs, and John E. Reid, a former 
police officer turned polygraphy expert. Now 
in its fifth printing, the book set the mold for 
police interrogations in America. Through the 
1940s and '50s, Reid had built a reputation as 


а master interrogator, extracting confessions 

in over 300 murder cases. He and Inbau liken 

the interrogator's task to *a hunter stalking 

his game." An interrogation, they explained, 

should be designed to persuade a suspect that 

confessing is the only sensible option; to get 
; confessions, they wrote, police must sweep up 
suspects in a wave of momentum that they'll 
find impossible to reverse. 

АП the major tropes of a traditional police 
interrogation can be traced back to Reid and 
Inbau's manual: the claustrophobic room, the 
interrogators' outward projection of certainty, 
the insistence on a theory of the case that 
assumes the suspect's guilt. (The manual calls 
this a *theme.") The interrogators bolster that 
theme with what they characterize as incon- 
trovertible evidence, which can include facts 
drawn from real detective work (“We know 
you got off work at 5 pm") or details that are 
completely fabricated (*The polygraph says 
you did it"). Toward the end, interrogators are 
encouraged to *minimize" the crime in a con- 
soling sort of way (*He had it coming, didn't 
he?"). All the while, they cut off all denials until 
the suspect cracks. Detectives are allowed to 
use deceit and trickery because, as Inbau and 
Reid explained, none of these techniques are 
«ар to induce an innocent person to confess а 
crime he did not commit." 

The manual gave rise to anew archetype: the 
silver-tongued interrogator—someone who, 
through intimidation and seduction, can get 
anyone to admit to anything. Noless an author- 
ity than the US Supreme Court acknowledged 
the sway that the method held over suspects; 
in its 1966 Miranda decision, the court cited 
the Inbau-Reid training manual as an example 
of why all suspects should be read their rights. 

Over the years, the Reid technique, as it 
came to be known, became a kind of powerful 
folk wisdom, internalized by generations of 
police officers. Even among those who received 
little formal training, it was passed down from 
cop to cop. *You would think that at a large 
organization like the LAPD, a large empha- 
sis would be put on developing interrogation 
skills for their detectives," says Tim Marcia, 
reflecting on his own haphazard indoctrina- 
tioninto modern interrogation technique. *To 
be quite honest, we go to an 80-hour detec- 
tive school, and probably about four hours is 
devoted to interrogation." 

Earlier in his career, Marcia spent 10 years 
as one of the original members of the LAPD's 
cold-case unit. Researching old unsolved cases 
gave hima flyover view of interrogation tactics 
through the decades. While styles fluctuated 
somewhat, the basic outline of the Reid tech- 
nique remained intact. And the most consistent 
thing over the years? No matter what detectives 
did with a suspect in the interrogation room, 
they were convinced they were doing it right. 


False 
Confessions: 
аТахопоту 


Why would someone confess to а 
crime they didn't commit? Some 
do it voluntarily, to attract attention. 
Some confess to appease an 
aggressive investigator, desperate 
to put an end to the interrogation. 
Others are momentarily persuaded 
that they're actually guilty. 
—JENNIFER CHAUSSEE 


RSS 


TYPE 

Voluntary 

EXAMPLE 

The Black Dahlia confessors 


In January 1947 the body of 22-year- 
old Elizabeth Short was found in 

a Los Angeles vacant lot, carefully 
posed and severed in half at the 
waist. Luridly dubbed the Black 
Dahlia by newspapers, Short became 
the object of overwhelming public 
attention, including some of an 
especially peculiar kind. Estimates 
vary, but anywhere from dozens 

to hundreds of people came for- 
ward to falsely confess to her killing, 
including transient Daniel S. 
Voorhees (above). Some couldn't 
even identify Short in a lineup of 
photographs. Police never solved 
Short's murder, making it one of 
LA's most famous cold cases. Other 
high-profile crimes—like the 1932 
Lindbergh kidnapping and the 1996 
murder of JonBenét Ramsey—have 
also generated loads of voluntary 
false confessions. 


TYPE 

Compliant 

EXAMPLE 
Тһебепіга!РагЕҒіуе 


Following the rape of a female 
jegger in Central Park in 1989, 
five underage boys of color were 
accused and interrogated for 14 
to 30 hours each. They confessed 
but later recanted, saying they 
had only given in to end the lengthy 
interrogations. In 2002 a serial 
rapist confessed to the crime, and 
DNA evidence backed his admis- 
sion. The exonerated men won 
$41 million in a settlement with 
New York City and have been the 
subject of numerous books and a 
Ken Burns film. 


TYPE 
Internalized 
EXAMPLE 


Peter Reilly 


After 18-year-old Peter Reilly 
reported finding his mother dead in 
their home one night in 1973, he 
became the primary suspect in her 
murder. Thinking he had nothing to 
hide from police, Reilly volunteered 
to take a polygraph test. Investigators 
told him he'd failed it (he'd actually 
passed) and eventually convinced 
him of his own guilt. Reilly confessed 
and went to prison but was exoner- 
ated after new evidence proved 
that his story didn't match the time- 
line of his mother's death. The saga 
inspired the 1978 TV movie A Death 
in Canaan. 


PHOTOGRAPHS: CLARENCE DAVIS/NY DAILY NEWS ARCHIVE VIA GETTY IMAGES (COMPLIANT); BETTMANN/GETTY (VOLUNTARY); KEYSTONE PICTURES USA/ALAMY (INTERNALIZED) 
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~“ The trouble with modern interrogation tech- 


nique, as Marcia would learn, is that, despite its 


- scientific pose, it has almost no science to back 
^ it up. Reid and Inbau claimed, for instance, that 


>, awell-trained investigator could catch suspects 


Ха 


lying with 85 percent accuracy; their manual 


instructs detectives to conduct an initial, non- 
accusatory “behavioral analysis interview,” in 
which they should look for physical tells like fid- 
» geting and broken eye contact. But when German 
forensic psychologist Günter Kóhnken actually 
studied the matter in 1987, he found that trained 
police officers were no better than the average 
person at detecting lies. Several subsequent 
studies have cast doubt on the notion that there 
are any clear-cut behavioral tells. (Truth tellers 
often fidget more than liars.) In fact, the more 
confident police officers are about their judg- 
ments, the more likely they are to be wrong. 
But the scientific case against police interro- 
gationsreally beganto mount in the early 1990s, 
when the first DNA-based exonerations started 
rolling in. According to the Innocence Project, a 
group dedicatedto freeing the wrongfully impris- 
‚ oned, about a third ofthe 337 people who've had 
; their convictions overturned by DNA evidence 
confessed or incriminated themselves falsely. 
These and other exonerations furnished scientists 
with dozens of known false-confession cases to 


_' psychology and the behavioral sciences. (Atleast 


one confession elicited by John Reid himself— 


“іп а1955 murder case—turned out to be inac- 


Q2 


^ curate; the real killer confessed 23 years later.) 


Researchers have even broken down these 
false confession cases into categories. There 
are "voluntary" false confessions, like the many 
presumably unstable people who claimed credit 
for the Lindbergh baby kidnapping in order to 
get attention. Then there are “compliant,” or 
*coerced," false confessions, in which people 
are so ground down by an intense interroga- 
tion that, out of desperation and naiveté, they: 
< think that confessing will be better for them in 
5 the long run. The third category, “persuaded,” 


^ or “internalized,” false confessions, may be the 


most poignant. Here, the interrogator's Reid- 
style theming is so relentless, the deployment 

oflies so persuasive, that suspects—often young 
andimpressionable or mentally impaired—end 


^" up believing they did it, however fleetingly. 


And yet, eveninthe face ofthese documented 
cases, police and prosecutors have resisted 
admitting that false confessions are even possi- 


ble. In court, they routinely move to reject expert 
testimony onthe phenomenon by saying it goes 
against common sense that an innocent person 
would ever confess to а criminal act. But a wealth 
ofresearch since the 1990s has shown that false 
memories are remarkably easy to implant. And 
in 2015, Julia Shaw, then a psychology PhD can- 
didate in British Columbia, conducted a study 
that took direct aim at the idea that ordinary, 
innocent people would never confess to a crime 
they didn't commit. In fact, she found that people 
can be made to do it quite reliably. 

Injust three one-hour sessions, Shaw was able 
to convince 21 of her 30 college-age subjects 
that they’d committed a crime when they were 
around 12 years old—assaulted another child 
with a weapon, for instance—and had a run-in 
with the police as а result. She supplied details 
that were recognizable to the subjects—the loca- 
tion where the assault supposedly happened, 
who the other child was—drawn from informa- 
tion their parents provided in a questionnaire. 
Shaw tells me she designed her study to mimic 
the techniques used in some false-confession 
cases. “I’m essentially marrying poor interroga- 
tion tactics with poor therapeutic tactics,” she 
says. The results were so strong, in fact, that she 
stopped administering the experiment before 
she had run through her full sample. 

John Е. Reid & Associates, a training organi- 
zation that holds the official copyright on the 
Reid technique, maintains that problems only 
arise when cops deviate from the Reid formula. 
“False confessions are caused by investigators 
stepping out of bounds,” says Joseph Buckley, 
the organization’s president. 

While false confessions that send people to 
prison are the most serious problem with mod- 
ern police interrogations, they aren’t necessarily 
the most common one. Day to day, these practices 
may undermine good police work in another way: 
As aconfrontational strategy built for extracting 
confessions, standard interrogation technique can 
be an ineffective tool for gathering lots of useful 
and accurate information. Some suspects end up 
confessing falsely under the glare, but far more do 
what Campos-Martinez did: They clam up. They 
sense all too readily that they’re in the presence 
of “ahunter stalking his game,” and they behave 
accordingly. A number of scholars have called 
for a wholesale shift from a “confrontational” 
model of interrogation to an “investigative” 
one—one that would redesign interrogations 
around the best evidence-based approaches 
to eliciting facts from witnesses and suspects. 

Of course, that’s easy to say. If police have stuck 
by their methods, it’s partly because, in Amer- 
ica at least, they’ve had nothing truly viable to 
replace them with. “Up until now, alot of the work 
on false confessions has been about social jus- 
tice,” says Christian Meissner, a psychologist at 
the University of Iowa. “What we really lacked in 
the field was an alternative.” Then came the HIG. 


A second reformation of American interroga- 2 
tions is quietly under way right now. Andit stole 
into the country via an unexpected route: the 
war on terror. 

In 2010, to make good on a campaign promise 
that he would end the use oftorture in US terror 
investigations, President Obama announced the 
formation of the High-Value Detainee Interro- ^ 
gation Group, a joint effort of the FBI, the CIA, 
and the Pentagon. In place of the waterboard- 
ing and coercion that took place at facilities 
like Abu Ghraib during the Bush years, the HIG 
was created to conduct noncoercive interro- 
gations. Much of that work is top secret. HIG- 
trained interrogators, for instance, are said to ^ 
have questioned would-be Times Square bomber 
Faisal Shahzad and convicted Boston Mara- 
thon bomber Dzhokhar Tsarnaev. The public 
knows nothing about how those interrogations, 
or the dozen or so others the HIG is said to have 
conducted, unfolded. Even the specific train- 
ing methods the HIG employs—and that it has 
introduced to investigators in the Air Force, 
Navy, and elsewhere—have never been divulged. 

At the same time, however, the HIG has 
become one of the most powerful funders of 
public research on interrogations in America. 
Scholars have used HIG funding, for instance, to S 
make a careful study of law enforcement mod- ^ 
els from England and Canada, which both aban- 
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doned Inbau-Reid-style interrogation tactics 
long ago as unethical and unreliable. In recent 
years, Canadian police have been moving toward 
atechnique called the “cognitive interview,” a 
nonconfrontational method that's meant to get 
the subject narrating as much as possible—no 
х, theming or yes-or-no questions. And for more 
than a decade, the UK has used a similar method 
known as Peace, an acronym that stands for Plan- 
ning and preparation, Engage and explain, obtain 
an Account, Closure, and Evaluation. Police in 
England aren't even permitted to lie to suspects. 
А HIG-funded metastudy published in 2014 indi- 
cates that Peace is more effective at producing 
true confessions and protecting against false 
ones than an accusatory approach. 

Inall, the HIG has funded some 60 studies in 
psychology and the behavioral sciences at uni- 
versities around the world, digging into what 
works and what doesn’t in interrogations. Some 
have focused on howto “prime” witnesses—that 
is, how to create environments that put people in 
an open, talkative frame of mind. They’ve learned 
that people tend to divulge more information 
when sitting in a spacious room with windows 
(the very opposite of what the old Inbau-Reid 
model recommends) and that holding a warm 


> beverage can actually create positive impres- 


sions of the people around you. 

Other researchers have dabbled in lie detec- 
tion, but in a way that bears little resemblance 
to Reid’s emphasis on polygraph results and 
telltale fidgeting. HIG research is highly influ- 
enced by the work of UK-based researcher 
Aldert Vrij, who studies the “cognitive load” 
that lying puts on the brain. “Truth tellers ulti- 
mately will be able to give you far more detail 
that you can go and check,” says Steven Klein- 
man, a veteran military interrogator who has 
worked with the HIG. “No matter how good the 
cover story is, it’s not going to be as rich asa 
< real-life story.” Liars, in other words, have to 
work much harder to invent and keep track of 
details. One way researchers have found to bring 
this strain and effort to the surface is to ask wit- 
nesses to tell their stories in reverse chronologi- 
cal order: Liars have a much harder time with it. 

But the central finding running through much of 
HIG’s research is this: If you want accurate infor- 
mation, be as non-accusatorial as possible—the 
НІС termis “rapport-building.” This may sound 
like coddling, but it's a means to an end. The more 
suspects say, the morethat can be checked against 


S% the record. The whole posture of the interroga- 


tion—or interview, as the HIG prefers to са it—is 
geared not toward the extraction of aconfession 
but toward the pursuit of information. 

About three years into its existence, the HIG 
quietly entered anew phase that marked а signifi- 
cant expansion of the group’s scope and ambition: 
It set out to start applying its findings in Ameri- 
ca’s domestic police departments. “We haven’t 
operationalized enough of the research,” current 


HIG chair Mark Fallon says. In part, the group just 
wanted more real-world data, and police depart- 
ments offered a major source of it. But the big- 
ger goal, Fallon says, was to revolutionize police 
work with behavioral science, the same way law 
enforcement procedures were altered a genera- 
tion ago by DNA evidence and, before that, when 
the third degree was put to rest. 

Los Angeles became the HIG’s first test bed. In 
2012, George Piro—a former director of the HIG 
who had also served as the lead interrogator of 
Saddam Hussein—approached William Hayes, 
a captain with the LAPD’s Robbery-Homicide 
Division, at a conference. Slender, olive-skinned, 
and fluent in Arabic, Piro was aconsummate Fed, 
a star in Washington for his time with the Iraqi 
dictator who had drawn the US into two wars. 
But he was also a child of the Lebanese immi- 
grant community in Turlock, California; before 
joining the FBI, he had been a detective for 10 
years working cases in the Central Valley. He and 
Hayes connected easily. The HIG, he told Hayes, 
was looking to fund research into real-life inter- 
rogations and needed live data to study. He also 
wondered whether detectives in the LAPD might 
be interested in learning more about some of the 
methods the HIG was developing. 

After that first meeting, Hayes arranged for 
the LAPD to supply the HIG with hundreds of 
hours of audio from its cases. The response 
to Piro’s other idea took a little longer. On the 
face of it, LAis an unlikely candidate for police- 
suspect rapport-building. This is the town where 
cops beat Rodney King in 1991, where they killed 
an unarmed veteran on live TV after a high- 
speed chase in 2013. What’s more, LA has its 
own history with false confessions. In 2007, 
19-year-old Edward Arch was arrested for mur- 
der. He denied being involved dozens of times, 


killed, the detail drained out of 


When talk turned to the hour 
around when Medellinwa 


the suspect's recollections. 


but the police recited their theory of the case 0090904 
over and over and suggested they'd ре lenient 5555 
if only he confessed, which finally led him to 5504 
capitulate. Arch spent three years in jail await- 0000 
ing trial before a judge ruled that the confes- SKK 
sion had been coerced and tossed out the case. 06 
“I don’t believe it was the officers’ intent to Кох 
extract a false confession," Arch's lawyer told ЖУ 
reporters, “but the tactics they used greatly 5906 j 
increased the risk of that occurring." Dex А 

After a few conversations with Ріго, Hayes 59 
decided to send Stearns and Marcia to be Ше ed 
LAPD’s guinea pigs. In December of 2013, the two 554 
detectives boarded a flight to Washington, DC, to 5 
become the first two municipal police officers in e 
the country to undergo HIG training—whatever 55% 4 
that was. Neither man was particularly excited. 
“Тт по a guy that likes to go to training," Mar- , 25554 
cia says. “I like to work." Still, he tried to have 500 
a good attitude: “Ijust told myself, whatever it зи 
is, commit to it. Commit to it." 
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Like any two detectives on Ше force, Stearns 5; 
and Marcia һай done a lot of learning on the job с. 
over Ше years—acquiring their own personal, 
idiosyncratic impressions of what works and + # 
what backfires in the interrogation room. Mar- : 
ciaremembers a couple of cases in particular that қ 
shook up his thinking. In one, he walked into the > 92% 
room with the suspect and, ala Reid, said, “Look, ко 
there's no doubt in my mind that you committed 903S | 
this crime. We have this. We have this. We һауе, 254% 
this." To which the suspect said, *Well, if you 5 
think you know all that shit, I got nothing to say $ S 
to you." Then he recalls another case, a murder, | 
in which the suspect ended up confessing to the | OX 
crime after two and a half hours of quiet conver- за 
sation. “Inever raised my voice. Inever cussed.” + + 

Stearns, for his part, often thinks back to one 52% 
case іп рагисшаг- Ше 2009 arrest of one of =~ | 
the department's own detectives, Stephanie у 552% 
Lazarus, for а murder she committed in the 50500 


19805. The Lazarus case was unlike any he had Pe 
«d 


worked before, and it landed him in the national | X 

spotlight for a brief moment. Lazarus had cov- 2 4 
егей her tracks immaculately after going to an 5,44 
ex-boyfriend's house and killing his new wife; the 55505 
originalinvestigators never treated her as a sus- 5% 21 
pect. In preparing to interview her 20 years later, ; 25 
Stearns says, he and his colleagues knew this 5,5% А 
could in no way resemble а traditional interro- e 4 
gation. They created aruse, inviting her to come SIEIRO 


“Was 
Afraid for 
My Life” 


In 1990, Jeffrey Deskovic 
was accused of raping and 
murdering a high school 
classmate in Peekskill, New 
York. Police identified him 
as a suspect because he 
seemed unusually distraught 
and took an interest in the 
investigation. Deskovic, 

16, confessed after several 
hours of intense question- 
ing. Even though DNA evi- 
dence showed that semen 
on the victim’s body didn’t 
match Deskovic, a jury 
convicted him based on his 
confession. After nearly 

16 years in prison, he was 
exonerated when the crime- 
scene DNA was matched 

to the real perpetrator. We 
asked Deskovic about his 
experience. —J.C. 


Describethelead-upto 
your Interrogation. 
There hadn't been a murder 
in Peekskill for maybe 20 
years. The whole city, in 
effect, shut down. There were 
a lot of rumors and paranoia, 
and a lot of pressure on 

the cops to solve the crime. 


Why did you falsely 
confess? 

| wasn’t thinking in the long 
term—I just wanted to get 
out of there. | was 16 years 
old and afraid for my life. 


How did the 
interrogation get you 
to that point? 

l'd been interrogated for 
about seven hours and not 
given any food, only coffee, 
so | was nervous and jittery. 
There was this push-and- 
pull dynamic where, on one 
hand, | was being threatened 
and, on the other hand, 

| was being promised that | 
would be able to go home 
after | confessed and | wasn't 
going to be arrested. So | 
made up a story based on 
information they’d given me. 


they rehearsed and prepared for the interview 
more than Stearns remembers ever doing before. 
When the conversation turned to the murder, 
they stayed chatty and nonconfrontational for 
as long as possible. Ina crucial moment, they got 
her to acknowledge she’d known the victim and 
had even confronted her at the hospital where 
she worked. This was interrogation as a poker 
game. “It was almost, I guess, Colombo-esque,” 
Stearns says, “making her feel like she really had 
the upper hand, when in fact we’d been working 
nonstop for days and had a really strong grasp 
of the evidence.” On March 8, 2012, Lazarus was 
convicted of first-degree murder. 

At the HIG, Marcia and Stearns discovered 
that many of the things they’d picked up from 
experience—these practices that were out of line 
with the old image of the tough-talking interro- 
gator—were validated by research. They learned, 
for instance, that the kind of advance prepara- 
tion and strategy that Stearns had put into the 
Lazarus case, and his unusual efforts to keep the 
conversation noncombative, have been shown 
to be effective. They marveled at how this model 
of interrogation was practically a team effort. 
АП interviews are monitored in real time by 
colleagues, and the interviewers take breaks, 
going outside to get advice— almost like you're 
going to Ше corner in between rounds,” Stearns 
says, “and you’ve got your trainer who’s telling 
you, hey, you got to start bringing up your left.” 

By the time Stearns and Marcia returned from 
their week of training in Washington, the HIG 
was starting to become a known entity among 
detectives at headquarters. Piro had visited, lec- 
turing to more than 100 officers about his time in 
the box with Saddam. Detectives in the depart- 
ment were eager to test out the new approach. 
And they were still vexed by the Medellin case. 
So the original investigators of the murder asked 
Stearns and Marcia if they wanted to take a crack 
at Campos-Martinez using what they’d learned. 
Ifnot an outright confession, maybe they could 
score some admissions or denials that might be 
squared with other evidence in the case. “They 
wanted someone else to take a shot,” Stearns 
says, “so we agreed to doit.” It was the first time 
these new methods would be used in a regular 
American criminal case. 


In the early afternoon of March 9, 2014, 
Campos-Martinez met Stearns and Marcia at 
the hotel where the detectives were staying in 
San Antonio, an old-fashioned establishment 


across the street from the Alamo. The cops were 
both tall and broad-shouldered; Marcia had 
a bushy mustache, Stearns a pompadour and 
sideburns. Suitcases and maps and papers were 
strewn about the hotel suite. But there were 
no tape recorders in sight, no pads with ques- 


tions. Campos-Martinez, who was dressed inhis xx 


convention-center work clothes, said he only had 
about half an hour. That’s fine, the detectives 
said. Whatever time he could spare. 

Stearns and Marcia said they wanted to hear his 
side of things. They sat down together, just three 
guys talking. When Campos-Martinez spoke, they 
almost never interrupted or even asked that many 
questions. It was the strangest thing. He should 
have been on his guard. But the less the police 
talked, the more he did. 

As they listened, Stearns and Marcia pains- 
takingly avoided “theming” in front of their sus- 
pect, even though they had, in private, agreed on 
aset of working hypotheses about his potential 
motives. They noticed, for instance, how quickly 
Campos-Martinez had established a completely 
new life as a conventionally married manin San 
Antonio. This indicated to them that he was, if 
nothing else, fiercely adaptable—a survivor. They 
knew he and Medellin had been arguing. They 
wondered if Medellin had been talking about end- 
ingthings. Campos-Martinez was undocumented, 
andthe detectives figured he was painfully aware 
of how precarious his life was. (The LAPD had 
never used his immigration status against him 
for fear of sending Campos-Martinez out of the 
country, where they would lose him forever.) *He 
had wound up living in this comfortable little 
apartment, having this comfortable little life, 
having a guy who had a pension and financial 
stability and security." And maybe he feared he 
was going to lose that. So he took action. “Basi- 
cally what he tried to do is he tried to assume 
Hervey’s life,” Stearns says. “He was going to do 
what he had to do to make things work for him.” 

They had designed the entire interrogation 
to prevent Campos-Martinez from feeling cor- 
nered or trapped in any way. “Without saying 
it explicitly, we implied that he was a victim in 
the case, because he was the one who had suf- 
fered а loss," Stearns says. “He can’t really call 
that bluff. He has no way of saying, well, that’s 
not what you guys believe.” 

When he grew more comfortable, Campos- 
Martinez started to reminisce, telling stories of 
how he and Medellin used to go on walks together 
in those hills near the Hollywood sign—the same 
area where the remains were found. Stearns and 
Marcia encouraged him to relive those walks, and 
he obliged. He talked about how the sun felt on 
his face, how it smelled outside. 

Now and then Stearns or Marcia would excuse 
themselves from the conversation, saying they 
needed to call the wife or check in with the office. 
But really they were running down the hall, where 
aconsultant to the HIG was watching everything 


on video alongside the lead LAPD investigator in 
the Medellin case. “They were tracking everything 
he was saying,” Stearns remembers. “Tracking 
checkable facts. They’re telling us to leave а сег- 
tain area and move on, or to determine trigger 
points where he might become less cooperative.” 

Ultimately, Campos-Martinez stayed in that 
hotel room for five hours. He called in sick for 
work, and then he called his wife to say he’d be 
home later than expected. It was almost like he 
appreciated the chance to talk. As the hours went 
on, the conversation started to go in unpredict- 
able directions. He talked about being angry at 
Medellin—and how, with his lover out of his life, 
he was thinking he might have a chance at a fresh 
start. As soon as the conversation moved to the 
hours around when Medellin was killed, the detail 
and color drained out of his recollections. “The 
narration became more and more fragmented,” 
Stearns says. In light of the detectives’ HIG train- 
ing, that blurriness spoke volumes. Campos- 
Martinez also told the detectives that Medellin 
had called him from Mexico—on days when the 
police knew he’d received no such calls. 

Another decisive moment came four hours into 
the meeting, when Campos-Martinez talked about 
a plant called Datura, which can be made into а 
medicinal tea but can also be toxic. “He intimated 
that it could cause someone to be incapacitated,” 
Stearns says. The district attorney who would go 
on to prosecute Campos-Martinez, Bobby Grace, 
took special notice of this detail. After all, the 
killer would have needed to immobilize Medellin 
somehow before hacking him up. 

When the detectives said good-bye, Campos- 
Martinez looked relaxed. Considering how long 
he had voluntarily lingered with the cops, he may 
have thought he had nothing left to worry about. 
After all, it hadn’t felt like an interrogation. But 
later that same day, the Los Angeles district attor- 
ney’s office issued a warrant for his arrest. 


7. 


By now, the HIG has trained 35 detectives in Los 
Angeles and is coming back to train more. “The 
LAPDis sold onit,” says Mark Severino, a 29-year 
veteran of the force who is currently a detective 
supervisor with the Major Crimes Division. 
Since that first interrogation by Stearns and 
Marcia, Severino’s unit has conducted about 60 
interrogations using HIG methods, he says—in 
cases involving human trafficking, murder, and 
terrorism. Severino has modified his interview 
room to be more welcoming and tries to have 
his detectives talk to witnesses and suspects as 
soon as they’re identified, to set the right tone 
for the interviews. “We make our living talking 
to people,” Severino says. “And the HIG teaches 
us the best approaches—how to gain people’s 
trust.” By not single-mindedly seeking out confes- 
sions, Severino has found that he’s netted enough 
information from some suspects to amount to an 


admission of guilt. In other cases, he’s learned 
enough to eliminate persons of interests as sus- 
pects altogether. In still other instances, he says, 
they “were able to identify crimes in the planning 
stage and stop them before they occurred.” Sev- 
erino has asked other divisions of the LAPD to 
grade his division’s success rate, based not just on 
whether they secured a confession but on whether 
they uncovered new information that helped the 
case. *Right now we're at about a 75 to 80 per- 
cent success rate,” Severino says. “When you're 
interviewing a witness, this system does work." 

Of course, just because some LA detectives 
have been influenced by a new evidence-based 
interrogation method doesn't mean all cops 
will. Even in LA, Stearns and Marcia are meet- 
ing with someresistance as they move to develop 
department-wide training in the tactics. Police 
veterans aren't exactly eager to be told they've 
been doing their job wrong for 30 years. “I think 
we can overcome that pushback by focusing on 
the younger guys in our division," Marcia says. 
There's an entrenched culture behind that blue 
wall—and anew, labor-intensive technique based 
on “rapport-building” might not be the most 
likely thing to breachit. “Interrogation and inter- 
viewis avery egocentric thing,” Stearns says. For 
some police departments, and for some interroga- 
tors, it may be anonstarter to do anything other 
than treat a suspect with suspicion. 

Still, the researchers and academics who’ve 
worked with the HIG are determined not to 
lose momentum. They think they have a real 
shot at changing the culture of policing. “Law 
enforcement is hungry for something new and 
evidence-based,” Meissner says. “They know 
there's an issue with false confessions, and they're 
looking for an alternative.” The HIG’s Mark Fal- 
lon, meanwhile, is doing the rounds at the nation’s 
police departments. 

Campos-Martinez never did confess. But thanks 
to his remarks about poisonous tea and the fuzz- 
iness of his account of the hours around when 
Medellin died, the LAPD’s investigation finally 
gathered enough information to make a case 
against him. On November 16, 2015, he was sen- 
tenced to 25 years to life in prison for the mur- 
der of Hervey Medellin. The sentencing judge 
called the crime “so inexplicable, so depraved... 
it defies description.” The verdict and sentencing 
furnished the media with more occasions to bring 
up the head found beneath the Hollywood sign and 
all the other lurid trappings of the murder. From 
start to finish, people covering the case had been 
scarcely able to resist pointing out, in some way 
or another, how like a movie it all was. But what 
no one outside the LAPD really realized was just 
how much the case turned Hollywood detective 
story tropes on their heads. The interrogation 
room was a pleasant midrange hotel suite. And 
the hard-boiled detectives, despite looking like 
cops straight out of central casting, were work- 
ing from an entirely new script. Ш 
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BY ROBERT CAPPS 


ASh A FLOWCHART 


EVEN АЛ. CAN'T 
UNDERSTAND SNAPCHAT 


SNAPCHAT IS 
FOR OLDS! 


LIKE OUT OF 
HIGH SCHOOL 
AND IN COL- 
LEGE ALREADY 


LIKE OUT OF 
COLLEGE AND 
ADULTING 
ALREADY 


ACTUALLY, 
DEEP LEARNING IS 
SURPRISINGLY GOOD 
AT TINDER 


BUT TERRIBLE AT 
DANCING AT CLUBS! 


ARE YOU THE 
WORLD’S TOP-RANKED 
PLAYER AT ANYTHING? 


РМ VIDEO- 
CHATTING WITH 
BAE RIGHT NOW! 


OK, WE’VE STILL 
GOT A CHANCE. DO 
YOU SNAP? 


GOOD! IT WON'T SEE 
YOU COMING. 


ARE YOU OVER 30? 


ARE YOU INA 
RELATIONSHIP? 


OH, YOU'RE 
GOING TO 
SAY TINDER 


SORRY TO HEAR IT. 
DO YOU HAVE KIDS? 


| 4 РМ IN LOVE! 


РМ MARRIED 


WRONG! A.I. IS NOW 


THE TOP-RANKED PLAYER AT 


EVERYTHING. 


THAT'S IMPOS- 

SIBLE, IT CAN'T 

BE THE BEST AT 
EVERYTHING 


NO, IT'S IMPLAUSIBLE. 
GOOD THING YOU DON'T 
PLAY STATISTICS. 


YUP—AND 
COMPUTERS 
CAN'T RAISE 
KIDS, RIGHT? 


NO, MODERN 
A.I. IS EXCELLENT 
AT PARENTING 


YOU'RE 
THE WORST 


DON'T 
WORRY, THAT'S 
WHERE HUMANS 

STILL RULE! 
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